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An Antique Georgian Mahogany two-pedestal Dining-table with original leaf. 
Extreme measurements of top 6 feet | inch by 49 inches. 
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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS 


SURFACES AND SYMBOLS 


T is often difficult for an art critic to know whether 
his reaction to the pictures he is looking at arises 
from their quality—or lack of it—or from some 

interior sense of personal well-being or perturbation. 
We all like to believe that our passing judgments are 
made sub specie aeternitatis, and not because it is just 
one of those days when you have a wonderful feeling 
everything’s coming your way or, contrariwise, one 
when everything has gone wrong from the coffee at 
breakfast onward. So | would not swear that my own 
enjoyment of so many of the month’s shows has not 
been engendered as much by the warmth of the gal- 
leries in contrast to the windy desolation of the 
streets outside as by the genius or competence of the 
artists. But no! My emotion remembered in the 
tranquillity of my own study leads me to believe that 
it really has been a period of exhibitions of basic charm 
if not of world-shaking greatness. 

Not the least pleasure was at Colnaghi’s, where a 
selection from Sir Bruce and Lady Ingram’s water- 
colour drawings has been on view. One moved round 
the gallery to the accompaniment of the splintering 
fragments of the tenth commandment, for Sir Bruce 
has a way of possessing precisely the pictures one 
would wish to own. The exhibition was called 
‘‘Water-colour Drawings of Three Centuries’ and 
not the least fascinating aspect of it lay in a number ot 
XVIIth-century Dutch and Flemish works. One, 
‘“*The Harbour at Naples,” was even dated 1570, and 
the collection carried on to Birket Foster at the end of 
last century. The delight of Abraham Bloemart, or 
Jan Siberechts, the glimpse of van Everdingen, and, 
at the near end, the appeal of two Spanish studies by 
John Frederick Lewis, does not alter the fact that the 
peak period of this exhibition and of the art which it 
demonstrates lies in the second half of the XVIIIth 
century and the first part of the XIXth. Those were 
the days. Then the masters came not single spies 
but in battalions. Here we had a magnificent Francis 
Towne, ‘“‘Rhaiddr du, North Wales”, Gainsborough’s 
‘*Wooded Landscape”, Paul Sandby’s long horizontal 
‘‘Windsor Castle from the Brocas,’’ which was happily free 
from that feeling of being an aquatint so often found in 
Sandby’s Windsor views. There was a tiny Girtin upright 
**Landscape with a Tall Birch Tree,” a Rowlandson ‘‘Cavalry 
on the March,” which showed again what a good landscape 
artist he was, and some works by John Scarlett Davis which 
indicate that virtue is not alone in the great names. One is in 
danger of making a list, so many and so various were the 
things shown. It is good to get a glimpse of this earnest of 
one of the finest and most personal of collections. 

Water-colour Drawings—the term bespeaks the fineness 
of the tradition—are at the 83rd Annual Exhibition at 
Agnew’s, led by an opalescent Turner, and Towne again. 

There is something calm and quiet in this art of water- 
colour which sets it apart from the stresses of our own day. 
Indeed, those who tend to deride the painting which is con- 
temporary in the temporal and not the modernist sense of the 
word will regard this as evidence that it cannot represent the 
spirit of our time. For such the drawings by Nigel Lam- 
bourne showing at the Zwemmer Gallery will answer to their 
condition. With the subject-matter of bullfights and rather 
unwieldy women in ungainly attitudes these large chalk and 
wash drawings are studies in stress and rhythm. That they 
succeed in being both at once is tribute to Mr. Lambourne’s 
power. He gives you the feeling that he has knowledge and 
draughtsmanship underlying the rather too formalised 
rendering of the human figure. He is not afraid of the ugly 
pose, and in many ways eschews the easy conquest by charm. 
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SUMMER LANDSCAPE. 


BY PERSPEX 


By Epwarp MIDDLEDITCH 
(Canvas size 8 ft. x 6 ft. 5 in.) 
From the exhibition at the Beaux Arts Gallery. 
PersPex’s choice for the Picture of the Month 


The time may now have come when he should move on from 
these bending ladies in what might be called posterior views. 
The man-and-bull groups set a more complex problem, and 
this, too, he has overcome. One drawing of a girl in a flaming 
yellow cloak showed that he had command of colour at need. 
I wondered if he isn’t, au fond, a sculptor ; which is better 
than wondering whether an artist isn’t au fond a cheese- 
monger. Anyway the interesting shapes and rhythms he 
creates lead us to nature and not merely into his studio. 

In spirit Mr. Lambourne is one of the Neo-Realists whose 
rise to eminence, both on the Continent and here, goes with 
the decline of abstraction. That rise is this year to be signal- 
ised by the choice of three of the foremost exponents of the 
new style, Edward Middleditch, Jack Smith, and John 
Bratby, to represent Britain at the Venice Biennale. I am 
sorry that Derrick Greaves is not included, for most of us 
associate his name with the other three, and he is quite as 
good a painter. 

Edward Middleditch has been having an exhibition at the 
Beaux Arts Gallery, the virtual home of this school in 
London, and a very interesting show this proved. Happily 
he does not connote Realism with ugliness or even with the 
deliberate commonplace in subject, nor the method with 
crudeness in painting. He finds in the forms and colours of 
foaming water, bunches of cow-parsley, meadowsweet, 
chickens, rose trees and hairy dogs, the challenge of subtle 
variations in ivory and yellow and of intricate form which 
attract him, These are all extremely difficult subjects to 
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render realistically, and there is in all that Mr. Middleditch 
does an air of overcoming tremendous difficulties which he 
deliberately sets himself. One of his subjects, appearing 
twice among the paintings and twice in the able drawings, is 
“Dead Chicken in Stream”. As a title it sounds very Neo- 
Realist, for we are used by now to rabbits, hares, chickens, 
and ‘‘such small deer,” usually very stark and very dead, 
*“‘on Table”’ and even ‘‘on Butcher’s Slab.”” Edward Middle- 
ditch is not concerned with these shock tactics. His dead 
chicken is rendered almost invisible by the welter of foam 
which, alike in colour, in tone, and in form is identical with 
the soaked and dishevelled feathers of the bird. No easy 
thing to draw or paint, but the problems thus set are trium- 
phantly overcome. The result is beauty, and this artist is 
unashamedly concerned with beauty as he is with good crafts- 
manship. His personal technique has developed from a too- 
bald formalising which was merely posteresque to this subtle 
style. He occasionally uses the overlarge scale affected by 
this new type of painting, but his kind of elaborate art can 
bear to be magnified. ‘The great yellow ‘‘Summer Land- 
scape” or his brilliant study of ‘‘Cow Parsley”—that com- 
plicated form—is worthy the space allotted, and though it 
may not entirely succeed you do not feel that you are being 
bullied by magnitude. At times he will choose a subject 
sounding aggressive, Neo-Realist: ‘‘Flowers, Chairs, and 
Bedsprings’”’. It sounds worse than it is, for the bedsprings 
serve to form a diaper patterned background. For an artist 
only just over thirty Edward Middleditch has made a 
flying start and, even more importantly and surprisingly, has 
started in the right direction. 

If part of the enjoyment of such painting comes from the 
awareness or even the subconscious awareness of the artist’s 
power to overcome difficulties, that of the work of Lucien 
Fontanarosa, showing at the Marlborough Fine Arts, springs 
from its immediate charm, but tends to wear thin because 
that charm is slightly superficial. Fontanarosa is also com- 
paratively young, only 43, and is a resounding success in 
France. Paris born of Italian parentage, brilliant protegé of 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts, he has enjoyed a great deal of State 
patronage since 1941, as well as recognition from museums 
and private buyers and various academic and other honours. 
The first impact of this show of his last year’s paintings, 
drawings, pastels and lithographs is one of brilliant colour 
shocked up by a lavish use of black. Then that Kipling devil 
whispers among the leaves: ‘‘It’s lovely, but is it Kitsch?” — 
that so damining Teutonism for the clever-clever. 

Let us agree that there is brilliant composition, glowing 
sensuous colour, the appeal of youthful types, of flowers in 
luscious bunches, of musical instruments most cunningly 
arranged. Fontanarosa sometimes takes an odd shaped 
canvas and most satisfyingly fills it with a composition 
strikingly original. In several of the pictures, and parti- 
cularly in ‘‘La Femme en Noir,” he succeeds entirely ; and 
because of the sheer delight in pleasant things and in paint 
itself, he seldom entirely fails. But is this all brilliant facade? 
The anatomical structure, the bones beneath the skin, the 
muscles beneath the arm, the basic structure of plants and of 
persons, is not there : the artist is pretty but never profound. 
His solutions are too easy, and after the first enthusiasm 
we return from the honeymoon to a very disappointing 
shallowness. 

Charm again—but this time the more satisfying one of 
something near to trompe l’oeil—is in the painting of Eliot 
Hodgkin at the Leicester Gallery. Mr. Eliot Hodgkin’s tiny 
panels of flowers, of fruits, flints, feathers, or whatever he 
chooses to render in all the detailed perfection of nature itself 
link up with that world of XVIIth century Dutch and Flemish 
art when nature justified painting. We should most likely be 
very surprised to-day if we were confronted by the works of 
that Apollodorus of Athens whom Pliny declares ‘‘was the 
first to paint objects as they really appear” or of Apelles to 
whose flowers the bees were said to come for nectar. Eliot 
Hodgkin really does achieve something like this, and had 
there been any bee so unwise as to have been in Leicester 
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Square during this icy February it must inevitably have 
found its way to his painted flowers. His ‘Morning Glory 
and Cyclamen” was a perfect study of these most incandes- 
cent and evanescent blossoms which one would say defy the 
limitations of pigment; and a lovely little series of twelve 
pictures beginning ‘‘One Pomegranate,” ‘“Two Lily Bulbs,” 
and continuing to ‘“Twelve Shallots” was an elaborate poem. 
This may be play, but it is delightful. The large abstracts of 
Terry Frost in the next room—‘‘Red, Black and White 
Vertical’”’ and so forth may be much more pretentious, but 
for all their good taste they tell us nothing; and if Cecil 
Collins’ quasi-mystical paintings do possess a deep meaning 
I confess that his message did not reach me, though I some- 
times enjoyed the design. The abstract patterning of Mr. 
Hodgkin’s ‘‘Sliced Red Cabbage”’ satisfied my demand for 
mental pabulum ; and if a “‘primrose by the river’s brim, 
a yellow primrose is to him,”’ or eight feathers are only eight 
feathers, I ask for no more. 

Yet, I confess, that at the Lefevre Memorial Exhibition of 
the work of Vera Cunningham, the meaning and the mysti- 
cism and the intrusion of the artist in her highly individual 
manner of painting did spell something. To say that this 
work felt sincere would be to imply that the abstraction of 
Terry Frost or the hieroglyphic symbolism of Cecil Collins 
was not sincere—which would not be true. The operative 
word is “felt”: critical subjectivism again. Vera Cunning- 
ham expressed the douot and darkness ot our period in the 
restless repetition of her line, the sombre tones, the turgid 
paint of her compelling art. There is nothing superficial here, 
and she can present the central mysteries of religion in a 
manner which grips the attention. An El Greco, tortured 
by our contemporary doubt might have created such ver- 
sions of ‘“The Last Supper” or the quite terrifying ‘‘Cruci- 
fixion’’ where the scene is set on a tiny island beleagured 
by swirling waters. Even when she paints a cabbage there 
is a kind of excitement about it, as though she were wrestling 
for some significance innate in the subject. Here, indeed, is 
no surface charm, no easy conquest, not even the easy accept- 
ance of the appearance of things which yields delight in the 
art of an Eliot Hodgkin. This exhibition of a representative 
selection of her work reveals that a fine artist has been lost by 
Vera Cunningham’s early death. 

One is back to charm of surface at the O’Hana Gallery, 
where two exhibitions, although dissimilar, have a certain 
likeness. One is of the abstractions and near-abstractions of 
Albert Reuss ; the other of the Greek studies of places and 
people by Stello Orfanidis. Both are amazingly tidy and 
neat—a manner of which we seldom have to complain these 
days. 

Reuss creates ‘Composition with Forms” or ‘“‘Landscape 
with Green Corrugated Iron Wall” as pure decorations in 
which the harmony of patches of unbroken high-toned 
colour, and the elaborate disposition of these yield a certain 
pleasure. Any one of them would look absolutely right as a 
decoration in a modernist room though I have a feeling that 
there is not quite enough behind these coldly classical 
facades. Stello Orfanidis belongs rather to Cubism than to 
any other theory of art. He, too, is abnormally tidy, and can 
render Athens or Nicosia as a delightful jigsaw from a child’s 
toybox. There is geometry and the relationship of solids 
behind these surfaces, but is it enough? 

Finally: at Tooth’s throughout March an exhibition is 
being held of the work of Nicholas de Staél who died 
tragically last year, and who has always been recognised as 
an abstract painter of impeccable taste. During the last two 
years of his life his art tended to move towards figurative 
painting as the tide of abstraction ebbed; and in this 
exhibition will be seen nearly thirty of the works of this 
final period, where the newer subject-matter is allied to his 
highly individual manner. We will hope to return to this 
exhibition next month ; and to de Staél himself again later, 
since a Retrospective Exhibition of his paintings now at the 
Musée d’Art Moderne in Paris is to come to the Whitechapel 
Art Gallery in May. 
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Birmingham 





THE FACSIMILE COPIES 
(): two occasions only was the attempt made to produce 


an exact replica of the Warwick Vase. The first 

was in 1813-14 when Messrs. Rundell, Bridge & 
Rundell made a wax model preparatory to casting one in 
solid silver. As we shall see later, the project fell through, 
although the casts were utilised in after years for producing 
two very fine copies in bronze—one of which is at Windsor 
Castle and the other at Cambridge. 

The second attempt was in 1816-17 when Edward 
Thomason, the Birmingham manufacturer, made one in 
‘metallic bronze”—actually iron. It subsequently under- 
went a nine-years’ course of ‘‘treatment” in the hope of 
imparting to it a more bronze-like ‘‘finish.” The effect, 
unfortunately, was only temporary, as its present condition 
testifies. We shall deal first with the Birmingham vase. 


THE BIRMINGHAM Copy 


Edward Thomason (1769-1849) was the son of a buckle 
manufacturer. In 1785 he was apprenticed to Matthew 
Boulton, and after his father’s retirement in 1793 commenced 
making gilt and plated buttons on his own account. This 
range was soon expanded to include medals, tokens, and 
works in bronze, silver and gold. He was a strange charac- 
ter, continually taking out patents for inventions, and pre- 
senting medals, mainly of classical or biblical subjects, to 
all the crowned heads of Europe. As a result he was 
appointed to the office of Vice-Consul for Birmingham to 
eight foreign governments. His triumph came in 1832, 
when he was knighted by William IV. 

In 1845 he produced a pompous effusion of egotistical 
advertisement which he called his Memoirs. In it he tells 
us that in 1813 the Earl of Warwick had at last consented to 
have a copy of the vase made, but had stipulated that it 
should be entirely of silver. When, as we shall see later, the 
project was abandoned, Thomason, who doubtless had 
watched the affair with the greatest interest, decided to visit 
Paris and look for a similar type of vase with the idea of 
making a copy in iron or bronze. In May, 1814, he set out, 
and while searching for a suitable vase in the Louvre 
was told that had Napoleon conquered England his first 
intention was to seize the famous marble vase at Warwick 
Castle ! 

On hearing this, so Thomason relates, he immediately 
declared that on his return to England he would at once set 
about making a facsimile of it in bronze, if permission could 
be obtained to make a wax model for that purpose. He was 
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as good as his word, and in July, 1816, Thomason succeeded 
in persuading the Earl of Warwick to allow the facsimile to 
be made in bronze instead of silver. The necessary scaffold- 
ing was erected round the vase and it took four men upwards 
of eight months to complete all the models preparatory to 
the casting, etc. Thus the models were not finished until 
the spring of 1817, but when the actual casting started we 
are not told. There seeems to be something definitely wrong 
with Thomason’s dates, for when Dr. S. H. Spiker, librarian 
to the King of Prussia, paid a visit to Thomason in his 
capacity as Prussian Vice-Consul, in the latter part of June, 
1816, he found the vase already cast. His remarks are worth 
noting. After discussing his various inventions, Dr. Spiker 
continues : 

“* ... the attempt to imitate the large antique marble 
vase, called the Warwick Vase, in cast iron, is truly a 
gigantic undertaking. The body of it is already cast, and 
part of the gilt ornaments are also finished. The bottom 
of the vase is bit out with aqua-fortis [nitric acid], and 
oxidised in such a manner as to look like the green of 
malachite ; the ornaments are executed in gilt bronze : 
the whole (when finished) will weigh four tons, and it 
will be completed in a year.” 


Unfortunately, Spiker omits to tell us how the main body 
of the vase was to be finished. By ‘‘the bottom of the vase”’ 
he apparently means the foot, but whether the bowl was to 
be oxidised as well is not clear. The chief point is that it 
was of cast iron, and not of bronze. It was finished in 1820, 
having taken six years to make, and Thomason struck a 
bronze medal to celebrate the event. It soon appeared, 
however, that there was something very definitely wrong 
with the metallic ‘‘finish,’”” and Thomason realised that 
further experiments were necessary to prevent the corrosion 
of the iron. Before the end of the year an entirely different 
“finish”’ had been applied, which in nine years’ time was 
expected to acquire the necessary bronze colour and con- 
sistency. When the time came Thomason was entirely 
satisfied with the result and this time struck two medals— 
one in bronze and another in white metal. 

On the obverse the legend in the upper half now reads : 
‘*Thomasons Metallic Bronze Vase,’”’ while below are the 
words ‘‘Precisely the size of the Marble one at Warwick 
Castle.” Below the vase, in the exergue, is: ‘‘Occupied 6 
years to model cast and sculpture.”” On the reverse is the 


legend ‘‘21 Feet in circumference and 5 Feet 10 in. in height,” 
while in the exergue we are let into the secret of the new 
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“finish” by the somewhat perplexing words ‘‘Bronzed in 
Deuotoxide in 1820 Acquired a Per Oxide in 1829." What 
exactly this means is not clear. There is no such word as 
**‘Deuotoxide.” Doubtless he had meant to put ‘‘Deut- 
oxide.”” This is the second of the series of oxides of a metal, 
and comes next to the protoxide, containing the next 
smallest quantity of oxygen. As noted on the medal, it 
took nine years for this to acquire the necessary peroxide 
“finish.” 

At last Thomason was satisfied and the vase became the 
centre of attraction in the chief showroom. But although 
it attracted much attention by its enormous size and general 
appearance, it was never sold—so far as I can discover. 
After many years it was presented by Thomason to the 
Royal Birmingham Society of Artists, where it remained 
until 1867, eighteen years after his death, when it was 
handed over to the Birmingham Corporation. It was 
placed in the entrance hall of Aston Hall, but it was rusting 
very badly by this time and it was decided to move it outside 
in the grounds. Its condition to-day is lamentable, and, to 
quote the keeper of the City and Art Gallery, ‘‘it has almost 
rusted away.”” In an attempt to save it from further disinte- 
gration it has now been painted a rather ugly green! We 
can only be thankful that Thomason never witnessed the 
deterioration of his ‘‘masterpiece.”” 


THE RUNDELL, BRIDGE & RUNDELL Copy 


As has already been mentioned, the Earl of Warwick 
consented in 1813 to allow a copy of the vase to be made on 
condition that it was done in silver. The request had come 
from Lord Lonsdale (3rd Earl, 1787-1872) who agreed to 
the terms and requested Messrs. Rundell, Bridge and Rundell 
to estimate for the work. The suggested figure was £30,000, 
and this appeared to be satisfactory to both parties. Before 
completing the contract, however, the firm sent down 
William Theed, the sculptor, who was one of the partners, 
together ‘“‘with proper assistants,” the most important of 
whom would have been Paul Storr. For weeks they worked 
on a wax model of the vase, and it soon became apparent 
that the difficulty and expense they would encounter in the 
casting of so large a surface was greater than had at first 
been realised. The facts were duly placed before Philip 
Rundell and as a result a letter was sent to Lord Lonsdale 
saying that the estimate must be £30,000—{£5,000 more or 
less. This possible extra £5,000 on top of the large sum 
already agreed upon—except for the signing of the contract— 
so annoyed His Lordship that the whole project was 
abandoned. 

We were thus denied seeing the largest piece of silver 
that Paul Storr would ever have made—for to him would 
unquestionably have fallen the great undertaking. Under 
the circumstances, there was nothing more to do but pack 
up the models and casts and return to London. For years 
they remained stored away in the firm’s workshop. Although 
they had been used to a certain extent in making models on 
greatly reduced scales suitable for ice-pails, soup tureens and 
table ornaments, there remained a feeling of regret and 
frustration at the collapse of the original project to make a 
full-size facsimile of the Warwick Vase. 

Any suggestion of a silver one was now out of the ques- 
tion, but it occurred to certain members of the firm—pro- 
bably Storr and Bridge—that they might make one in 
bronze. Attempts to find in England a founder of sufficient 
reputation to undertake such a task proving unsuccessful, 
it was decided to entrust the work to the eminent French 
bronze founder, Charles Crozatier. 

Rundell, Bridge & Rundell accordingly sent over the 
moulds to Paris with orders for two copies of the Warwick 
Vase to be cast in bronze. The work was excellently done 
and Bridge wasted no time in showing the vases to George 
IV, who immediately purchased one for Windsor, which 
to-day stands upon the landing half-way down the steps 
leading from the castle into the east terrace garden. 
From an undated account in the Royal Archives (Georgian 
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Papers 22907) is the entry, ‘‘A large bronze Warwick Vase 
full size of original £1470." The account is placed between 
documents dated Oct. 21st, and Nov. 29th, 1822. Although 
Sir Owen Morshead, the librarian, tells me that he cannot 
undertake to say that this is a correct placing, the date would 
appear, from other evidence, to be a most probable one. 
The King seems to have been particularly fond of the vase, 
for in 1829 he purchased for £787 10s. a reduced copy which 
is entered in the furniture Inventory at the Palace as an indoor 
article. 

The other copy of the vase remained unsold, and being 
too large for convenient exhibition in the Ludgate Hill 
premises, was placed in the Pantheon in Oxford Street. 
For its subsequent history I can quote from Fox’s manuscript 
account of the history of the firm, now in the Baker Library, 
Harvard University. 

‘‘Just prior to the time that Rundell, Bridge & Co. 
retired from business one of the Partners (Mr. Bridge) took 
occasion to bring before the Duke of Northumberland all 
the circumstances connected with this Vase and suggested 
to his Grace that it would be a most suitable Present for him 
to make to the University of Cambridge of which University 
his Grace was the Chancellor. The Duke seemed very much 
interested to enter into the proposal, as a plan by which he 
was likely to obtain popularity, but at the same time evinced 
a strong desire to purchase that Popularity as cheaply as 
possible. Mr. Bridge informed his Grace that independent 
of the value of the models, the Vase cost his House more than 
£1,200, and signified that he should be willing under the 
circumstances in which his House was placed by the inten- 
tion of giving up business altogether to accept of that sum 
forit. The Duke demurred to become the purchaser desiring 
time for consideration. This delay led to an offer being 
made by Rundell, Bridge & Co. to sell this splendid Vase to 
the Duke at the sum of £1,000 in consequence of which the 
Duke’s Agent waited on Rundell, Bridge & Co. and informed 
them that he was authorised to offer £900 for this extra- 
ordinary work of art and to say that if Rundell, Bridge & Co. 
would not accept that sum his Grace begged to decline all 
further negociations on the subject. It need hardly be 
added that Rundell, Bridge & Co. felt constrained by 
circumstances to accept the offer and thus the Duke of 
Northumberland had an opportunity of Presenting an 
invaluable Work of Art to the University at a comparatively 
small expence and certainly nearly 50 p’ C* cheaper than 
what he ought to have paid for it had he had liberality of 
mind equal to the extent of his ample means. However, 
the purchase was completed and the Vase was sent to 
Cambridge where it is exhibited on the Green in front of the 
Vice Chancellors Lodge, if we are not misinformed. So 
much for Tory Pride and Tory Liberality! Alas! Alas! 
Proud Percy !!’” 

Hugh Percy, third Duke of Northumberland (1785- 
1847), had been appointed High Steward of Cambridge 
University in 1834. On October 21st, 1840, he was elected 
Chancellor, but owing to illness the Duke was installed 
privately at his house, and did not visit Cambridge as 
Chancellor until July, 1842. He made this the occasion of 
his presentation to the University of the bronze copy of the 
Warwick Vase. In the university archives the first men- 
tion of ‘“The Northumberland Vase,’’ as it was called, is 
merely to record its arrival. At a Congregation held on 
July 2nd, 1842, a Grace was passed “‘to affix the seal to a 
letter of thanks (written by the Orator) to the Chancellor, 
for a very valuable Vase just presented to the University 
by His Grace.” 

In due course the vase was placed on a plinth encased in 
wood painted to resemble stone. This lasted until 1936, 
when it was replaced by one of Portland stone. The 
dimensions vary little from the original, the circumference 
being 18 ft., the diameter 5 ft. 84 in., and the height 4 ft. 
7 in. It would appear that Crozatier got some of his 
moulds mixed up, as the pedum and thyrsus now appear on 
the wrong side ! 
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COPIES OF THE WARWICK VASE 
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One of the two silver Paul Storr 1823 copies of the Warwick Vase 


from the Art Institute of Chicago. 


CopIEs IN SILVER 


As already mentioned, Paul Storr’s firm had made a wax 
model of the Warwick Vase to the order of Lord Lonsdale, 
with a view to producing one in solid silver. This was some 
time after June, 1813. But Storr had already made several 
silver objects for table use based on the Warwick Vase, such 
as cups, soup-tureens and ice-pails—dating from about 
1810. He undoubtedly worked from the engravings of 
Piranesi, copies of which were found among his papers by 
his successors, Messrs. J. W. Benson, just prior to the last 
war. In 1812-13 he made a pair of silver-gilt Warwick 
Vases for Edward Lascelles, who had been created Earl 
of Harewood in that year. Each is on a square plinth with the 


coat of arms applied. They are 18 in. high, and are supplied 
with fruit dishes. 

As there was no copyright on the design of the Warwick 
Vase, many other silversmiths, apart from Storr’s firm, 
produced various table articles copied from it. For instance, 
the Royal Warwickshire Regiment has three vases made in 
1901 (a pair) and 1906 by Messrs. Carrington & Co. The 
Brock Cup of H.M.S. Dolphin is a Warwick Vase, as is also 
the Forsyth Vase of the Royal Regiment of Artillery.’ 
Fitzwilliam House, Cambridge, has recently acquired a copy 
made in 1912 by Edward Barnard & Son, Ltd. Examples 
by varying goldsmiths appear in the auction rooms from time 
to time. 

In the majority of cases the vase was copied faithfully 
and reduced to the scale most suited to the article in question, 
but occasionally little more than the shape remained. Thus 
in the so-called ‘‘Warwick Vase” belonging to the Gold- 
smiths Company the heads have been replaced with oak 
foliage and consequently the vine-stem handles must be 
regarded as if they were oak branches. It was made in 
Storr’s workshop in 1820 and bears the mark of Phillip 
Rundell. An elaborate stand representing leopards sejant 
beneath a capital of acanthus leaves was added by John 
Tapley in 1838. It was exhibited at the 1952 Regency 
Exhibition at Brighton (Cat. No. 26). 

In yet other cases, the Dionysiac heads were removed to 
make room for other ornamentation for which the particular 
order called. A good example of this is the Ascot Cup now 
in the Art Institute of Chicago (see Paul Storr, Pl. LXIX), 
where horses’ heads have taken the place of the Bacchic 
masks. 


AMERICAN ADAPTATIONS 
Of American manufacture, but based entirely on the 





The Mitchell-Hedges Boxing Trophy, presented annually to the Division with the greatest number of points in the Mineworkers’ National 


Amateur Boxing Championships. By Paul Storr. 
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Height 1 ft. 4 in., weight 184 lb. 








Warwick Vase and Stand. 


Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths. 


Warwick Vase, are the Clinton Vases in the Great Hall of the 
New York Chamber of Commerce, and the Webster,Vase 
in the Boston PublicjLibrary. A short account of these may 
be of interest. 

The desire to improve the internal navigation of the State 
of New York during the Colonial period led to a survey 
being made in 1808. Two years later a commission explored 
the most likely routes, when De Witt Clinton, then Mayor of 
New York, supported the proposal. After a delay caused by 
the War of 1812 a final survey was made in 1816, and the 
construction of the Erie Canal was begun on July 4th, 1817. 
It started at Buffalo, and passing through Rochester, Syra- 
cuse, Utica and Schenectady, joined the Champlain Canal on 
the Hudson at Troy. By 1825 the 363 miles were com- 
pleted and the first boat, carrying De Witt Clinton and his 
party, left Buffalo on October 26th and reached New York 
City on November 4th. In the ceremony which followed 
Clinton poured a keg of Lake Erie water into New York Bay 
and the “‘marriage of the waters” was consummated. 

As a mark of their appreciation, the merchants of Pearl 
Street in New York City presented Clinton with a pair of 
vases based on the Warwick Vase. There had been a com- 
petition of designs and the premium of $100 had been 
awarded to Messrs. Fletcher & Gardiner of Philadelphia. 
Apart from the usual symbolic decorations, each vase bore 
two plaques showing the Little Falls on the Mohawk, the 
aqueduct at Rochester, the Falls of the Genesee, the Falls at 
Cohoes, the grand lock at Albany, scenes on the canal, etc. 
The vases are 24 in. high, 21 in. between the handles, and 
14 in, at their greatest diameter. The weight of silver in 
each is about 400 ounces. They were purchased by the late 
Morris K. Jessup from the last surviving heir of Governor 
Clinton, and his widow presented them to the New York 
Chamber of Commerce in 1908.* 

The Webster vase* was procured by a subscription limited 
to one dollar from each person subscribing and was presented 
to Daniel Webster, the famous American statesman, ‘‘for 
the unsurpassed combination of logic and eloquence with 
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An adaptation of the Warwick Vase. Here all Bacchic decoration has 
been removed and a gadrooned calyx added with a fluted foot to 
match. Courtesy Asprey & Co., Ltd. 


which he had recently defended the Constitution against the 
assaults of nullification.” It is made of pure silver coin and 
was designed by Obadiah Rich of Jones, Low and Ball of 
Boston. Except for the absence of the Bacchic heads it 
closely resembles the decoration on the Warwick Vase, 
with the pendent lions’ skins, vine-branch handles, etc. 
It is 15 in. high and 21} in. across the handles. In 1865, 
it was presented by the subscribers, whose property it had 
since become, to the City of Boston. 


Ice Parts 


The article most in demand in the early XIXth century 
was the ice-pail, or ice-bucket. Silver liners were made to 
hold the bottle, while the space between it and the vase itself 
could be packed with ice and covered by a plain or chased 
silver rim or screen. The most important Warwick Vase ice- 
pails are the fine set of twelve in silver-gilt made by Paul 
Storr in 1812-14 for George IV as Prince Regent. Of this 
set, four were large ones, 10} in. high, with a diameter at the 
mouth of 11 in. For these four basins, with chased ivy 
borders, were made so that the ice-pails could be used for 
fruit, ice, &c. Storr had made many of these Warwick 
Vase ice-pails from about 1810 onwards. A late specimen 
(1823-24) is to be seen in the Eugene R. Pike collection at the 
Art Institute of Chicago. 


Copies IN SHEFFIELD PLATE 


There appears to be considerable differences of opinion 
as to the date when copies of the Warwick Vase first appeared 
in Sheffield plate. Veitch‘ gives an example as ‘“‘circa 1800,” 
but Bradbury, with more probability, considers 1820 as the 
earliest date. It appears that in some cases the applied 
ornamentation was of silver. In describing the pair of wine- 
coolers of ‘‘circa 1800,” Veitch explains that they were made 
in the following manner : 

**The body, foot and stem raised ; the handles, borders, 
and members (of silver) struck from dies, the deeper masks 
struck in two halves; the handles also struck in two halves. 
‘Turn-over’ edges: silver engraving shields on the lining- 
tops: inside tinned. These vases may be cited as one of 
the finest examples of the ‘Sheffield’ worker’s art ; they show 
to perfection the various branches of workmanship, die- 
sinking, raising, and mounting. .. .” 

Their height was 10 in. and extreme width 12} in. They 
bear no marks, and Veitch considered them to be London- 
made, or due to Matthew Boulton’s supervision. 

In his work on Sheffield plate, Frederick Bradbury says° 
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The Daniel Webster Vase, Boston, U.S.A. 


that the most satisfactory form of the Warwick Vase in old 
Sheffield plate is as a wine-cooler (i.e. ice-pail), although tea- 
urns* and soup-tureens are also to be met with. He regards 
the firm of I. and I. Waterhouse & Co. as the original makers, 
and quotes from their wholesale catalogue the price of 32 
guineas a pair. The firm had two marks, the crown dating 
from about 1820 and the fleur-de-lys,? which was registered 
in 1833. In recounting the history of the Warwick Vase, 
Bradbury says very definitely that the Sheffield plate produc- 
tions followed the original-size copy made by Thomason of 
Birmingham. 

As is not surprising, the Warwick Vase appeared at the 
Great Exhibition of 1851*—not, of course, Thomason’s or 
Rundell’s copies, but smaller ones sent in by foreign exhibi- 
tors. Egisippo Norchi, a manufacturer of 18, King William 
St., Strand, showed one described as a ‘‘Bacchanalian vase, in 
serpentine marble... an Italian work... 5 ft. 6 in. in height, 
and 3 ft. in width” (Vol. II, p. 840. Class 30. No. 309). 
The Royal Prussian Iron Foundry Office exhibited a Warwick 
Vase of iron with a gilt interior, 2 ft. 6 in. in diameter (Vol. 
III, p. 1064. No. 271). Finally, Daniel Heke, a manu- 
facturer of Warsaw, showed one of hammered copper (Vol. 
III, p. 1381, No. 329). From the illustration which accom- 
panied the entry it will be seen that the masks and Bacchic 
emblems have undergone most unhappy modifications, 

There remains to mention materials other than stone or 
metal in which copies of the Warwick Vase were made. The 
Victoria and Albert Museum® contains examples from the 
porcelain works at Worcester and Swinton (Rockingham 
works). The Worcester example consists of a pair of plain 
white porcelain vases, described as being in the form of a 
Greek krater with two handles composed of intertwined vine- 
stems, and a row of beads round the middle, supported 
on a square pedestal with fluted pilasters at the angles. They 
are 10 in. high, and dated ‘‘about 1820.”" A vase of the same 
model, with the mark of Flight, Barr & Barr, figures in 
R. L. Hobson’s Worcester Porcelain, 1910, p. 416 (Pl. CIV. 
Fig. I). It has double handles and is painted in colours 
with gilding, rich blue ground, panel with raised gilt borders 
and emblematic figure subject, a seated female figure with a 
child, etc. 
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Warwick Vase made in Rockingham china. 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 


C. 1820. Courtesy the 


The Rockingham piece is dated ¢. 1830, and is somewhat 
similar to the above. On the upper part and foot it has 
bouquets painted in natural colours in panels bordered by 
gilt scroll work. Gilt acanthus foliage in relief surrounds 
the lower part of the body. The height is 9} in. and width 
13} in. 

The most recent copy of the Warwick Vase was made by 
Josiah Wedgwood & Sons, Ltd., between 1902 and 1904. 
It was reproduced in black basalt and blue and white Jasper, 
the casts being supplied by Messrs. Barnard, silversmiths, 
of Hatton Garden. 


' See Tradition in Silver, the catalogue of the S.S.A.F.A. Exhibition at the Royal 
Academy, January, 1956, Nos. 1a and 37q. There is, however, no indication that 
they are copies of the Warwick Vase. 

* T have to thank the Secretary of the New York Chamber of Commerce for much 
of the above information. See further T. H. Ormsbee, American Collector, April, 
1937, pp. 3, 10 and 11 (reprinted, with illust. in Kurt M. Semon, Treasury of Old 
Silver, N.Y., 1947, pp. 87, 88); H. Maxson Holloway, American Collector, 
November, 1946, pp. 10, 11, 18 and 19; and New York, A Guide to the Empire State, 
1940, pp. 77-80, with map. 

* Details have been kindly supplied by the Administrative Assistant of Boston 
Public Library, a full account being given in their Annual Report for 1866. 


*Henry Newton Veitch, Sheffizld Plate: its History, Manufacture and Art, 
London, 1908. See p. 228 and the plate facing. See further R. Huntley, “‘Ancient 
Roman Art in Sheffield Plate,’”” American Collector, Vol. XIII, Aug. 1944. 


° History of Old Sheffield Plate; Being an Account of the Origin, Growth and 
Decay of the Industry. London, 1912. 


® See Pl. XCVI in Bertie Wyllie’s Sheffield Plate, which shows a Warwick Vase 
urn turned into a centrepiece by the removal of the tap. 


? For this mark see Old Silver Plates and Their Marks, Sheffield Assay Office, 
1908, p. 20. 


® Official Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue, 3 vols., 1851. 


® Catalogue of the Herbert Allen Collection of English Porcelain, Bernard Rackham. 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 1917. (2nd edit., 1922.) Nos. 305 and 595. 


Parts I and II appeared in the December and January issues. 
Part III concludes the series. 





CRATERAE MARMOREAE 
AD CASTELLVM WARWICENSE 
EX ITALIA TRANSLATAE 
SIMVLACRVM HOC AENEVM 


ACADEMIAE CANTABRIGIENSI 
The inscription on the 
pedestal of the War- 
wick Vase at Cam- 
bridge. The wording 
was composed by the 
Registrary, E. Har- 
rison, and the Regius 
Professor of Greek, 
D. S. Robertson. The 
lettering was designed 
by Eric Gill. 


D. D. 
HVGO DVX NORTHVMBRIAE 
CANCELLARIVS 


A.S. MDCCCXLII 
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Fig. XVIII. The white and gold decorated State Bedroom in the north-west corner of the Abbey links the old private apartments in the 
north wing with Flitcroft’s range of State Apartments on the west front. 


The Furniture of His Grace the Duke of Bedford 


at Woburn Abbey. Part III. 


The Gilded Work and Ormolu Mounted Furniture 





Fig. XIX. A pair of these unusual and striking commodes are in the 
State Bedroom. Some reasons why they may have been the work of 
Pierre Langlois are given in this article. 





By EDWARD H. PINTO 


HE State Bedroom at Woburn, situated in the north- 

west corner of the first floor, has a sweeping westward 

view across the park, through the Venetian triple 
windows shown extreme left of Fig. II, Part I. Structurally 
it belongs to the XVIIth-century northern wing, formerly 
the private apartments ; decoratively it belongs to the range 
of the west front State Apartments, designed by Henry 
Flitcroft for the fourth Duke. It is the connecting link 
between the north wing, left of Fig. XVIII, and the State 
Apartments on the west front. It is usually known as Queen 
Victoria’s bedroom, from the fact that the Queen and Prince 
Albert used this and some adjoining rooms during a visit in 
1841. 

In all the State Apartments the plaster and woodwork 
are painted white, with the ornament picked out in gold. 
The ceilings, presumably designed by Flitcroft, are, without 
exception, handsome and most elaborate examples of stucco. 
That in the State Bedroom seems to be derived from Robert 
Wood’s publication of 1753 and it differs entirely from the 
deep, compartmented types in the other State Rooms, which 
are in the Kent style of 1730-40. Although the accounts are 
incomplete, it is obvious from those extant that Samuel 
Norman’s firm in Soho Square was responsible for most of 
the carved and gilded wood enrichment of the wall panelling, 
cornices, door cases, pelmets, etc., in the State Rooms, as 
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THE FURNITURE 


well as for the majority of the most important and magni- 
ficent carved and gilded mirror frames and drapery boxings, 
which are still in situ. They also made and hung draperies 
and blinds and covered walls with damask. The blue 
damask used in the State Bedroom, the Blue Drawing Room 
and the Grand Saloon was bought from Robert Swann, the 
mercer, and cost £500. 

Some of the Norman accounts are from Samuel Norman, 
some from James Whittle and Samuel Norman and some 
from William Norman. Whittle and Norman were in part- 
nership for a time, as was also John Mayhew, who in 1759 
joined William Ince (Ince and Mayhew). Probably in 1759 
the triple partnership was dissolved, for the bills for 1757 
were from Whittle and Norman, and records show that they 
were still in business together in 1758; but from 1760 
onwards the Woburn accounts refer to Samuel Norman of 
Soho Square, or William Norman, with no address. I 
suggest that William was a relative and partner of Samuel 
and that they worked together. The reason for this statement 
will be shown later. 

The great bed in the State Bedroom (Fig. XVIII) is 
basically mid-XVIIIth century, of Spanish mahogany with 
fluted Corinthian columns at the foot. The structural wood- 
work is painted white and the carving gilded. It appears to 
have been altered and embellished with gilded composition 
ornament in the first half of the XIXth century, when it was 
refurbished for Queen Victoria’s visit. Presumably the 
homely patchwork quilt, incongruous among so much 
magnificence, was then introduced. 

No record of this bed occurs in the Woburn accounts 
and it may have been brought from Bedford House, Strand. 
Contrariwise, there are extant bills for numerous Woburn 
four-post beds, not there now. One, interesting because of 
the method of purchase, is the crimson damask bed which 
was bought at Lord Manchester’s house in 1676 for £68: 
it is described as ‘‘Bought of Mr. Robartt Deluna att the 
sale by the Candell the 7th of March 1676”. {There are 


AT WOBURN ABBEY 


Fig. XX. The Blue Drawing Room in the State Suite contains some of the fine XVIIIth-century French furniture which is a notable 
feature of Woburn Abbey. 












numerous references around this date in Pepys’ diary to 
buying at the candle, or by the inch of candle—a common 
practice at XVIIth century auctions, where the last to bid 
before the candle expired was deemed the purchaser. In an 
Admiralty sale of ships in 1662, Pepys remarks ‘‘And here 
I observed one man cunninger than the rest that was sure 
to bid the last man, and to carry it; and inquiring the 
reason, he told me that just as the flame goes out the smoke 
descends, which is a thing I never observed before, and by that 
he do know the instant when to bid last, which is very pretty.” 

In the State Bedroom are a pair of unusual, important 
and very handsome commodes ; one is shown in Fig. XIX. 
Though usually referred to as English commodes in the 
early Adam style, I think it would be more correct to desig- 
nate them as Anglo-French, for I doubt not that they were 
made in England ; the fine finish of the hidden parts plainly 
says that. There is, nevertheless, a very French idiom about 
their constructional details and the unusually large scale of 
the fine ormolu mounts, which are almost certainly French. 
In fact, they might be the work of Pierre Langlois, a French- 
man born in Paris in 1738, who worked in England at least 
between 1760 and 1770. Moreover, Langlois did work for 
the fourth Duke, and there is a bill at Woburn 


Received December 18th 1760 of his Grace 

the Duke of Bedford by Richard Branson 

Seventy Eight Pounds Eight Shillings in full 

for a large inlaid Commode Table £78 8 o 
(Signed) PrerrE LANGLOIS 


If this bill refers to one of these large commodes—they are 
46 in. wide—it is curious that it is for one only and not the 
pair. Moreover, the Italian inlaid marble tops are dated 
1763, but these might have been ordered later and taken 
some time to make and ship. Regarding the difference 
between one and a pair, the explanation could be that one 
of the pair was originally at Bedford House and entered in 
the accounts there and possibly the two were only united 



















Fig. XXI. A handsome, 
ebonised and ormolu 
cartonniére cabinet by 
the famous French 
ebéniste, Montigny. It 
is in the Blue Drawing 
Room and en suite with 
the writing table seen 
in Fig. XX. 


Fig. XXII. One of a 
pair of superb carved 
and gilded = mirror 
frames in the Blue 
Drawing Room. In 
1760, when these were 
made by Samuel and 
William Norman, the 
large silvered plates 
cost 60 per cent more 
than the frames. 
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when Bedford House was pulled down. In a Bedford House 
inventory for 1771 appears this entry 


An inlaid commode very richly ornamented with 
brass work; gilt festoon mouldings, etc., the tops of 
curious composition formed into a landscape of flowers. 


This is a very accurate description of these commodes, but 
the reference to one commode and ‘‘tops” (plural) is curious. 
Langlois’ trade card, printed in French and English, shows 
that he specialised in furniture ‘‘Inseruléz de fleurs en Bois 
et Marqueteries garnies de Bronzes doreéz”. These two com- 
modes fit that description; they each have one long frieze 
drawer, banded with kingwood and tulipwood, with four 
short drawers below, and they and the carcase ends are 
finely inlaid with sprays of flowers in various woods, in 
key pattern borders with rosewood surrounds. The superb 
quality ormolu mounts include Adam style rams’ heads, 
ribbon ties and suspended swags of berried laurel foliage, 
the centre one of which forms the handle to the frieze 
drawer. The lovers’ knot, reeded, horizontal mouldings, 
the rosettes on the drawer fronts and the finely modelled 
tapering feet are all of ormolu. Incidentally, the feet bear 
somewhat of a family resemblance to the legs of a pair of 
inlaid tables at Syon House, which are attributed to Langiois. 
The Italian marble slabs which form the tops of these 
particularly interesting commodes are finely inlaid in 
coloured marbles, with central and corner-shaped panels 
depicting shipping, quayside scenes and classical buildings, 
bands, shell and foliage medallions, flower sprays and 
butterflies. They are inscribed Lambertus Christianus 
Gori F. Florentiae A.D. MDCCLXIII. 

Continuing along the west front from the State Bedroom, 
we pass, via the Queen’s Dressing Room, to the Blue Draw- 
ing Room (Fig. XX) which, like the State Bedroom and the 
State Saloon, to which it acts as ante-room, has walls, above 
the white and gold dado, hung with similar blue damask. 
This room, like many in the north wing and others in the 
west wing, contains superb examples of XVIIIth century 
French furniture by many of the most renowned ebénistes, 
including J. H. Riesener. 





The Louis XVI ebonised library table, fitted with three 
frieze drawer, right of Fig. XX, is stamped by the famous 
maker MONTIGNY M.E. (1714-1782). The beautitully 
proportioned cartonniére cabinet en suite, right of the fire- 
place, is shown in more detail in Fig. XXI. The ormolu 
mounts and pineapple finials are of fine quality. The lower 
cupboards, opened by doors in the ends, are fitted with 
drawers. 

The white marble mantelpiece in the Blue Drawing 
Room is by John de Val, the carved centre plaque by Michael 
Rysbrach. Facing the fireplace are three large windows and 
between them are one of the pairs of the superb carved and 
gilded mirror frames which form such rich and striking 
features throughout the State suite. These mirror frames, 
one of which is shown in Fig. XXII, are very striking. Fine 
carving and gilding of this quality was expensive in the 
XVIIIth century, but even more costly and difficult at that 
time was it to make large silvered plates without flaws. This 
pair of mirrors is described in detail in the accounts and 
the dimensions given in a bill from William Norman ; but 
the receipt is signed Samuell Norman, which I think estab- 
lishes that the two Normans were partners in September 
1760, the date of the transaction. The two frames alone cost 
£229.0.0, whilst one large plate, 76 in. by 44 in., was valued 
at £167.10.0 plus £15.15.0 for the carriage from London. 
One frame apparently had defective glass in it and Samuel 
Norman agreed for it to remain until he could procure a 
perfect replacement for the sum of £183.5.0 delivered. He 
promised to do this within six months, and if he failed the 
Duke was free to purchase elsewhere and Norman would 
remove the defective glass at his own expense. 

The Grand Saloon, which opens out of the Blue Drawing 
Room, is in every sense the centre of the State Apartments. 
It occupies the forward break between the Ionic columns of 
the west elevation (Fig. II, Part I). To make its proportions 
both satisfying and important, Flitcroft carried the height 
through two stories and the small windows of the second 
floor actually light the void between the deeply coved ceiling, 
inset with octagonal gilt lozenges (Fig. XXIII), and the 
outer roof. Communication on the second floor continues on 
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Fig. XXIII. 
pieces. 


THE FURNITURE AT WOBURN ABBEY 


The Grand Saloon contains part of a large and richly carved and gilded gesso suite of chairs and settees, totalling more than thirty 
It may be part of an even larger suite, formerly at Bedford House, London. 





The carved and gilded wood chandelier was the first to be 


installed at Woburn, i in 1760. 


the courtyard side of the Grand Saloon—that is, over the 
parallel long gallery, into which open Norman’s double 
doors, set in an elaborate door case with Corinthian columns 
(Fig. XXIII). 

Suspended from the ceiling, in the middle of this superb 
apartment, is the first chandelier installed at Woburn. It is 
a handsome and delicate, carved and pierced, gilded wood, 
oval structure, with branches for eighteen candles, as can be 
seen in Fig. XXIII and reflected in a mirror (Fig. XXIV). 
It was supplied by W. Hollinworth & Co. and cost £101.0.0, 
including balance weight, silk tassel, silk rein line, etc. 
Hollinworth is recorded by Sir Ambrose Heal as an uphol- 
sterer, address unknown. Prior to this installation and 
probably for some time afterwards in the private apartments, 
the lighting at Woburn was by candles in candlesticks, 
candelabra and by oil lamps. The dirt which the latter made 
is illustrated by a letter of 1770, which Miss Scott Thomson 
quotes, relating to the Duke’s bed : 


‘Sir, Mrs. Rawson (the housekeeper) has inspected my 
Lord Duke’s bed and finds it so very black with burning 
of oil in the room that she thinks it proper to have it 
cleaned. It cannot be done properly in the country, and 


will wait your opinion for sending it to town for to be 
cleaned... .” 


The seat furniture in the Grand Saloon is part of an 
enormous and very grand carved and gilded gesso suite of 
beechwood or, to be more precise, two suites, which are 
scattered throughout nearly all the State Apartments and 
additionally in other rooms of the Abbey. Furniture from 
these suites will be noted in Figs. XXIII, XXIV and also in 
Figs. XVIII, XX and XXI. The settees, sofas and most of 
the chairs are covered in a replica of the handsome blue 
damask which hangs on the walls of the Saloon, Blue Draw- 
ing Room and State Bedroom; but four of the armchairs 
and six ot the uprights are upholstered with a striking gold 
brocade, further enriched with a very lovely appliqué. The 
six upright chairs so treated are additions to the main suite 
and much coarser, both in outline and detail of carving ; they 
are almost certainly not by the same maker. The important 
main suite now consists of 14 upright chairs, 10 armchairs, 
2 stools, 2 day beds (or sofas, one shown in Fig. XVIII), 
2 settees 10 ft. wide and two even larger—r2 ft. 6 in. wide. 
One of these last and part of its companion show left and 
right of the double doors in the Saloon (Fig. XXIII). 








Fig. XXIV. The magnificent carved and gilded 

wall ornaments, drapery boxings and the elaborate 

work surrounding the oval mirror frames in the 

Grand Saloon were almost certainly executed by 
Norman’s organisation. 


Some writers have suggested that this 
suite was supplied specially for the Grand 
Saloon and have ascribed it to Norman on 
stylistic resemblance to other furniture which 
he made. I cannot support either theory. In 
my opinion, this suite is utterly dissimilar in 
style and detail to all known work of Nor- 
man’s, nor do J think it was even made for 
the State Rooms at Woburn. In 1760 Nor- 
man did make 14 chairs and “‘A large grand 
sofa French shaped” for the State Saloon 
and, as I showed in Part I of this series, they 
were walnut and gilt, with all the delicate 
grace of their period, as illustrated in 
Fig. VIII. I suggest that they were replaced 
by this larger and heavier suite, decorated 
with cabochon and wave ornament, probably 
dating from about 1740 (but possibly, owing 
to the fourth Duke’s conservatism, a litile 
later) and, moreover, that this suite actually 
came from Bedford House, London, where 
an even larger carved and gilt suite is listed 
in an XVIIIth-century inventory. This gilt 
suite has also been ascribed to William and 
John Linnell, but although much less unlikely 
than Norman, there seems no valid reason for 
such ascription. 

From the description in the bills, it seems 
reasonably certain that Norman was respon- 
sible for the three magnificent carved and 
gilded drapery boxings with the wreaths and 
festoons above them (Fig. XXIV), and also 
for some additional carving to the two oval 
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mirror frames between the windows, which 
may have been existing ones, which he 
modernised, as was common practice in 
fashionable circles in the XVIIIth century. 
Norman refers to ‘‘Additions to the borders, 
chimney-pieces and glass frames; _ dis- 
charging the paint, whitening and new 
carving the whole of all the grand carved 
ornaments and gilding d®. in the best bur- 
nished and oil gold, in the richest manner 
complete...” 

The statuary marble mantelpieces at 
each end of the room, one shown left of 
Fig. XXIII, are by Rysbrach; probably 
the additions to the chimney-pieces referred 
to by Norman were superstructures, later 
removed to make space for the large Mort- 
lake tapestries, depicting the Acts of the 
Apostles, after cartoons by Raphael. 


Fig. XXV. This outstanding carved and gilded 

console table, with richly veined green marble top, 

is one of a pair in the State Dining Room which 

must rank as two of the finest examples of their 
type extant. 
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THE FURNITURE AT WOBURN ABBEY 








Fig. XXVII. The library, in{the centre of the south wing, designed by Henry Holland in the last decade of the XVIIIth century. Personal 
apartment of the present Duke and Duchess. 


The State Dining Room, which has an entire scheme of 
white and gold decoration, with no damask wall hangings, 
has one of the richest of the compartmented ceilings in the 
suite and is also noteworthy for its range of full length 
royal portraits, in frames which are part of the decorative 
scheme and which have carved friezes en suite with that of 
the room. Also part of the original decorative scheme are a 
pair of superb oval mirrors in gilded frames, surmounted by 
lyres and bordered by winged mermaids, which are between 
the windows, and the outstanding console tables each side of 
the fireplace. The mirror frames are another pair which, like 
those in the State Saloon, almost certainly owe their present 
design to Norman. The basic oval plates and frames were 
probably existing before 1760 and were then built up with 
additional carved and gilded ornament, to suit the decora- 
tive schemes of the new rooms. There are several references 
in Norman’s bills to ‘‘working anew” and ‘‘making new 
carving” and ‘‘additions to borders”. 

Woburn is particularly rich in XVIIIth-century carved 
and gilded console tables, but easily the most outstanding 
pair are those in the State Dining Room (Fig. XXV), which 
are surmounted by green marble slabs, veined in mauve and 
white. It is no exaggeration to say that these are two of the 
finest examples of their type extant. Carved and gilded 
mirror frames and console tables, in the absence of docu- 


Fig. XXVI. Carved and gilded console table with white marble top, 
now in the entrance hall. The bill for this from Whittle and Norman 
exists and is dated 1757. 
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Fig. XXVIII. A magnificently mounted Louis XV commode, in the 
Library. The framing to the inlaid panels is veneered with rosewood. 


mentary evidence or original drawings, are difficult and 
dangerous to attribute to any particular firm or designer, 
because there were many more high-class XVII Ith-century 
carvers and gilders than cabinet makers working in the same 
idiom. On grounds of style and quality, these tables could 
have been made by Norman, but if actual details and arrange- 
ment of motifs are added, then the scales are weighted in 
favour of Benjamin Goodison as the creator of the com- 
positions. Incidentally, in Part I of this series, when discuss- 
ing furniture which I attributed to Goodison, I said that no 
mention of him occurs in the very incomplete Woburn 
accounts. Thanks once again to Miss Scott Thomson, I can 
now produce proof of his working at Woburn, for in the 
Woburn picture accounts is a Goodison bill of August 30, 
1757, referring to ‘‘taking down a picture in the Salon and 
carrying it to the painters” (December 15, 1750) and in the 
following March ‘‘Carrying a picture [presumably the above] 
from the painters to Bedford House and fixing it up there’’. 
On the same bill is also an item relating to a mahogany two- 
leaf fire screen. 

The carved and gilded console table (Fig. XXVI) now in 
the entrance hall, can safely be assigned to Whittle and 
Norman. Here is the fully descriptive bill— 


His Grace the Duke of Bedford. 
To Messrs. Whittle & Norman. Debtor. 
January 27, 1757 To making and carving a very large rich 
slab table frame, with 4 rich legs shell in 
front, and large sags of oak leaves to front 
and ends, whole table richly gilt, complete 
£23 180 
To a good large gilt cover of leather lined 
with flannel £1147 


In the Canaletto room, the present Duke’s private dining 
room, are another pair of carved and gilded console tables, 
so similar that they may safely be considered the work of 
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Fig. XXIX. A superb Louis XV writing table, in the Library. The 
rococo design, ormolu scrolled mounts bear the crowned C stamp. 


the same firm. The main difference is that these last two have 
a guilloche frieze and flower and fruit sags. 

With Fig. XXVII we pass into the Library, the centre of 
the present Duke and Duchess’s private suite, which occupies 
the whole south wing. It was reconstructed and decorated by 
Henry Holland in the last decade of the XVIIIth century and 
is characterised by well proportioned, lofty rooms, fine scale 
classical decorations and large windows, reaching to the 
floor, which command superb views of the park to the south. 
In this picture can be seen four of the Samuel Norman 
walnut and gilt chairs (shown in detail in Figs. VIII and 
IX, Part I). One is in front of the desk, two under the 
windows and one at the end of the room. The other three 
which retain their original gilt and varnish are in the ante- 
rooms, which form the approach to the Library from both 
ends. 

Two more of the many examples of the superb crafts- 
manship of the XVIIIth-century French ebénistes are also 
shown here. The Louis XV marquetry commode, 57 in. 
wide (Fig. XXVIII), is serpentine-shaped in plan, both on 
its front and ends, and is also curved in elevation. The four 
drawer fronts and the cupboard door are inlaid with various 
woods, in a pattern of sprays of flowers, leaves, birds and 
insects and the top with a musical trophy in a scrolled border. 
The framing is diagonally veneered with rosewood. Edges 
and angles are enriched with finely chased ormolu mounts. 

The Louis XV marquetry writing table, 56 in. wide 
(Fig. XXIX), is another example of great skill in multi- 
curvature. It has a leather inset top and five drawers sur- 
rounding a kneehole. The panels are inlaid with sprays of 
flowers in diagonally veneered kingwood borders. The 
ormolu rococo scroll handles and the mounts, which bear the 
crowned C stamp, are in the style of Cressent. 

I should like to end this series by paying tribute to Mr. 
Corbett of the Bedford Office, for his assistance in arranging 
visits to Woburn Abbey. 
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LE MARCHE DE VENISE. The three background figures are red 
white and blue. The blouse of the woman on the left is bluish green 
and the two right-hand figures pink and light blue. 


ROGER MONTANE 


OGER MONTANE belongs, by his style of drawing 
R and constructing, to the general trend of contemporary 
French painting, but his light Campigli-like palette 
and his attachment to something very like bi-dimensionalism 
put him in a class apart. He is not as expressionistic as his 
contemporaries, except in the measure that detachment itself 
is a characteristic which one expresses. He is not a Romantic. 
He is not a “‘realist.’”” Yet he is not Campigli either, for a 
deep human feeling runs through his pictures, and his 
figures, though plastically they are little more than excuses 
for reflecting light, are animated and warm. 

Montané was born in 1916 in Bordeaux, of a Toulouse 
family, and lived most of his youth in Toulouse. After 
leaving school, for a long time he lived in straitened circum- 
stances, with drawing as his favourite pastime. He worked 
in a bank and later in the social insurance administration. 
He took up painting at twenty-six. Something of the 
resigned patience of the Provencal peasant, which helped 
him through these boring years, is reflected in his paintings, 
with their atmosphere of-easy contentment. 

Montané’s exhibition at the Adams Gallery this month 
(March) will be his first one-man show in Britain ;_ his pic- 
tures have, however, been seen in the four-man group 
exhibition now being toured through Great Britain by the 
Arts Council, and he has exhibited in group shows at the 
Adams Gallery with Bellias and Minaux. In the United 
States he participated in a group show in New York last 
year. 

Unlike the canvases in the Arts Council exhibition, those 
at the Adams are mostly small. Montané’s style, although 
mural, is sufficiently humane to support easel formats. His 
Arts Council pictures were mostly scenes of Venice, the 
result of two years’ work in the Adriatic sun. The new 
pictures show him in his natural element, Provence, or 
attracted by the brittle light of Dutch cityscapes. 

Although his working drawings are exceptionally good, 
Montané’s painting avoids outlines and looks undrawn. “‘I 
draw and construct by colour,”’ he says. ‘“‘I am not con- 
cerned with graphism. Colour alone decides a picture.” 

Montané’s sensitive handling of light has frequently 
attracted the praise of his eminent neighbour in the Midi, 
Francois Desnoyer, and Montané says on this subject—and 
this stresses his difference with Desnoyer—‘‘I look for light, 
but not brutal lighting. I do not give light to my pictures by 
opposition of colours, but, on the contrary, by bringing 
tones closer together and giving them greater diffusion. 
Most of my colours are tones that are close to each other, 
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LA MACHINE AGRICOLE. (Collection Becquart). 


By R. W. HOWE 


never ones that are violent or in opposition. In the latest 
pictures, some of this comes from the attenuated lighting of 
Holland, the absence of sun and the presence of luminosity.” 

Montané’s work is, above all, rich in the native, idealistic 
qualities indispensable to art. His regional attachment to 
Provence is a measure of his simplicity and he paints the 
Midi as it is—bluish greens, orange-ish reds, attenuated 
yellows, discreet whites. Montané comes between the grey 
and graphic art of the Romantics, on the one hand, and the 
garish Lorjou-Mottet palette on the other. His harmonies 
are exquisitely subtle, and few painters can handle green so 
well. His figures are sculptural and contrast pleasantly with 
our nervous age. Happiness and satisfaction pervade his 
work, 

The pictures at the Adams Gallery, which will number 
about twenty-five, include some older canvases (1948-50) in 
which the tones are more contrasted, though still relatively 
sourds. The passage from this period to the present one will 
be illustrated by a superb portscape done in Holland in 1951. 
Out of the “‘realistic’’ disorder of the group of small boats 
comes a harmonious composition of colours which are 
neighbour to each other in the spectral scale. From this 
period Montané is also sending a monumental picture of his 
two children. 

Montané’s pictures give a great impression of volume. 
“By giving a maximum importance to colour I give a 
maximum impression of volume”’ is his way of expressing it. 
In this respect his work is related to the simplicity and 
luminosity of the Sienese fresco-painters. 

Perhaps the best picture in the show will be one showing 
six figures in the market of Venice (see illustration). The 
harmonies are simple and the three background figures in 
the centre of the canvas are zones of red, white and blue, 
like a Desnoyer flag. The colour composition is completed 
by the bluish green of the blouse of the woman closest to the 
spectator and the more neutral tones—pink, light blue—of 
the right-hand figures. The house, the washing hanging out 
to dry are just more colour zones. We are not far, in this 
very successful picture, from a sort of humanised cubism. 

Another interesting picture is a very long canvas of a 
village-square café terrace animated by a rhythm of red 
fold-up chairs scattered among green tables and seen from 
above—from Montané’s hotel window. 

In Paris studios since early winter one subject of con- 
versation has been returning constantly—the 1956 Salon 
des peintres, témoins de leur temps, for which the imposed 
subject is portraits. When I called on Montané recently he 
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LA FETE AU VILLAGE. 


was at work on his picture of Ingrid Bergman for this salon— 
a tall gay canvas showing the actress in her period costume 


A SHAFT FROM APOLLO'S BOW : 


T this moment when in the political field our Com- 
munist Comrades are adjusting their agile minds to 
the idea that Hero-Tovarich Stalin is henceforth to 

be considered a power-crazed Traitor to the Cause we in our 
less dangerous realm of art are watching our own little volte- 
face. The new word of power is ‘‘Realism.” A few diehards 
cling to Abstraction (there is always a time-lag on these 
things), but I assure you that the party line is set. The 
Venice Biennale will be full of sad landscapes and dead 
rabbits. In the Mews Cottages the abstracts are coming 
shudderingly down ; pigs’ heads are replacing the Picasso’s, 
Braque gives place to Buffet, and Miro mizzles as melancholy 
marks them for her own. 

Personally I would do nothing to discourage this change 
of the mode. I am so bored by abstraction that a recognisable 
rabbit positively cheers me even though it has obviously died 
of myxomatosis; whilst an emaciated dead chicken lying 
alongside the knife which evidently killed it is joy itself 
compared to ‘‘Composition number nine: Brown, Yellow 
with Red Motif.” 

There are, it is true, elements in all this which I do not 
understand. Why Realism has to be synonymous with a 
mood of devitalised and defeatist misery ; why this preoccu- 
pation with meat and poultry, and such unappetising meat 
and poultry at that ; why the colour must be limited to dirty 
white, drab browns, greys, and rusty blacks ; why it must be 
applied to the canvas as if with either end of a toothbrush. 
The curious thing about a fashion in art is that simultaneously 
in Paris and New York and London those most anarchic 
creatures, the artists, should at a given moment all decide to 
paint a limited number of things in a limited way. Perhaps 
the explanation lies in the idea, ‘‘Anything you can do, two 
can do, I can do better”. Or it may bear an economic inter- 
pretation, for I remember an innocent-looking young art 
student approaching a lecturer after a discourse on “‘The 
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of Heléna et les hommes, with a Fourteenth of July decoration 
in the background. 

Montané definitely belongs to the current trend away 
from art-for-connoisseurs and towards art-for-everyman. 
The nature of his painting is muralistic and the atmosphere 
is one of popular town or village life. Although his concep- 
tion of forms is in a sense extremely abstract, he considers 
abstract painting as “‘laboratory research,” nothing more. 
Abstraction may be more than that—it may, for instance, be a 
misinterpretation of Oriental and especially Buddhist 
thought, of which the summum in art is Chinese pure-line 
drawing—but Montané seems right to reject it, for in his case 
the inspiration is in the popular European vein and owes little 
to anyone or anything except his own serene South-of-France 
character. 

His influences are few. On his studio wall are repaintings 
of Breughel’s ‘‘Wedding Feast” from Vienna and one of the 
best-known Cézanne still-lifes in the Jeu de Paume. His 
subjects are homogeneous. His wife, or a face and form 
similar to her, returns time and time again in his groups and 
isolated figures. Perhaps his greatest achievement is to give 
an impression of great humanity despite his quasi bi-dimen- 
sionalism and the absence of shadows. Even non-shadow 
blacks are dulled down by overpainting in red or some other 
attenuating tone. It is a measure of the achievement that one 
scarcely even notices the absence of shadows, and Montané 
says himself that it was a long time before he saw that he 
had ceased to paint them in. “‘I just looked for more lumino- 
sity, and the shadows went,” he says. 

He defends his bi-dimensionalism also by the lack of 
mural qualities of the third dimension, and it seems likely 
that the future development of the painter is revealed by 
this apologia of the “‘flat’’ surface: Montané should prove 
one of the best mural painters of the now emerging mural age. 


When Father says “Turn,” we all Turn. 


Meaning of Modern Art”’ asking: ‘“‘Is this what’s selling 
now-a-days?”’ This young man and his fellows may have 
read Bernard Buffet’s success story—Boy from Rue de 
Batignolles makes Good—and have heard of the chateau in 
the Forét de Montmorency, the silver Rolls car, the Venetian 
gardener, the spate of commissions, the tremendous occasion 
of the annual Spring Exhibition at the Galerie Drouant- 
David, and not unnaturally decided that melancholy pays. It 
must be very difficult to remain miserable on such an income ; 
but every trade has its difficulties, and the aspirant need not 
cross that bridge until he gets there. Anyway the risk is worth 
taking. So—‘‘Hence vain deluding joys, The brood of 
Folly, without father bred!’’ and ‘‘Hail divinest Melancholy !”’ 
with the shining promise of the approbation of Miss Nancy 
Mitford expressed in perfect U, at the far end of the vista. 

The mood thus set, one has but to choose the particular 
line in Realism, remembering that the scope is definitely 
limited. Our own John Bratby took quite a chance by his 
predeliction for portraits with porridge oats : those unhappy- 
looking ladies at tables where the week’s grocery lay in a fine 
confusion. By a stroke of genius he paints these distressing 
scenes in porridge colour and with paint of porridge consis- 
tency. Although one would not claim that in Realism now all 
roads lead to the Lido, this affectingly social realistic motive 
has got him to the Venice Biennale this year. Bullfights are a 
surer line. Not the whole affair 4 la Goya, but just a heavy 
lump of bull and bullfighter. But at the moment it is safer 
to keep to angular chickens in rigor mortis (the more rigor 
the better), rabbits, decapitated animals (the head only need 
be shown, preferably with a knife to explain its dissociation 
from the body), and crepuscular landscapes. A further list of 
subjects can be supplied to applicants if a stamped and 
addressed envelope is enclosed. O yes, one thing more: 
the canvas must be ten feet by eight. And no guitars: 
guitars are definitely out. 
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Caughley-Coalport teapot, cream-jug, slop-basin and teacup, with views of English country seats, c. 1810. 


By courtesy of Messrs. Greenwood and Clark. 


BLACK TRANSFERS ON BONE-PASTE PORCELAIN 


porcelain was introduced in the 1750’s, and practised 
with great success by Robert Hancock at Worcester, 
and by Sadler and Green at Liverpool. On hard-paste it 
was less used, owing to the glaze not being sufficiently fusible 
for satisfactory printing, only two examples in New Hall 
being known to the writer. A hard-paste New Hall slop- 
basin, of pattern No. 462 (c. 1795), in Mr. J. S. Barker’s 
collection is decorated with an attractive on-glaze stippled 
black transfer view of a large house at the top of a slope in 
hilly country, with a three-armed signpost on the right. 
Another hard-paste New Hall slop-basin, of pattern No. 709 
(c. 1800), in the writer’s collection, has a view of a castle on 
one side and a cliff overlooking rocky ground with scattered 
trees on the other, all in black monochrome; owing to 
continued use, the pattern has become somewhat rubbed. 
With the introduction of a bone-paste body, however, it was 
possible to obtain better and more permanent results, and 
teasets decorated with on-glaze stippled black transfers of 
English country seats, domestic scenes, and classical sub- 
jects were made at New Hall and Caughley, and doubtless 
by other factories. Such sets might be termed ‘‘monochrome 
harlequin sets,”’ since each plate and saucer bears a different 
print, and the slop-basins and teacups have different com- 
binations of pictures on their opposite sides. 
A teaset in the possession of Messrs. Greenwood and 
Clark (Figs. I, II) is decorated with a series of views of large 


C) porceain transfer printing on soft-paste English 
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country mansions and castles. At first sight it might be taken 
for New Hall, but some of the pieces have a creamy tinge 
instead of being dead white, crazing occurs on several of 
them, the plain loop-handles of the teacups exhibit a slight 
double bend (hardly distinguishable in the illustration) and 
the handles of the teapot and cream-jug extend rather far 
down the body. As all these peculiarities occur in Caughley, 
and hardly or not at all in New Hall, the set may be ascribed 
to the former factory. The various mansions figured are 
unnamed, but the prints probably represent actual buildings, 
since a damaged saucer (not shown) is named ‘‘Newnham 
Courtenay,’’ and depicts Nuneham House near Dorchester- 
on-Thame, which has recently been bought from Viscount 
Harcourt by the University of Oxford. In the Episcopal 
Registers of the year 1227 the locality appears as Newham, 
the XVIIIth-century spelling seems to have been Newnham, 
and the modern one is Nuneham. The name was derived 
from the Old English words neowa ham, meaning new 
homestead.' 

A single bone-paste New Hall teacup (Fig. III, right) 
accompanied the set: this is dead white, rather taller 
than the Caughley cups, and has an ellipse inside the broad 
loop-handle. Such handles are characteristic of bone-paste 
teacups made at New Hall between 1810 and 1830, several 
examples being figured in Mr. Stringer’s book on that 
factory.*. The print on the right-hand side of the cup repre- 
sents a farmhouse, and exactly the same print has been used 
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Fig. III. New Hall teacups: left, with black transfer of farm buildings, 
coloured by hand; right, with the same black transfer, uncoloured. 
1810-15. By courtesy of Messrs. Greenwood and Clark. 


on a hand-coloured cup (Fig. III, left) and saucer; the 
saucer bears the New Hall backstamp on the base, so that the 
identification of the monochrome black teacup is definitely 
established. The ‘‘teaset” of New Hall bone-paste decorated 
with black transfers mentioned by Mr. Stringer was evidently 
the remains of three such sets: one with prints of buildings 
such as Woburn Abbey, Tenwell Hall and Charter House 
near Coventry ; a second, including the figures of Werther 
and Charlotte from Goethe’s romance; and a third, on a 
bread-plate, portraying a group of children, one of whom is 
bird-nesting. It is unlikely that three such different subjects 
should have appeared on the same teaset. 

New Hall’s bone-paste pattern No. 1109 (c. 1812) has 
black transfers on the bread-plate of three peasant children 
descending to a brook, with different pictures of a well-to-do 
mother reclining on an ornamental settee, and playing with 
her young child, on the cream-jug, teacups and saucers 
(Fig. IV, right). Another New Hall set, of which the pattern 
number is unknown, has a coffee-can with an unusual 
view of two kilns situated on a bold bluff above a river on 
which a sailing vessel is shown (Fig. IV, left) ; on the reverse 
is a large mansion on rising ground in a park with a river 
and weir in the foreground, and a man and dog on the near 
bank; the accompanying saucer shows another mansion 
and park with the legend ‘“Twickenham Meadows.” A 
saucer bearing the same transfer of Twickenham Meadows, 
but printed in mauve and coloured by hand, is illustrated 
by Mr. Stringer, who suggests that the fashion of decorating 
pottery with views of the stately homes of England was set 
by the first Josiah Wedgwood on the enormous dinner-service 
which he shipped to Catherine the Great in 1774. The 
engagement of the celebrated artist Flaxman by Wedgwood 
in 1775 marked the introduction of a classical style into 
English ceramics. A fine example of this type of subject is 
afforded by a New Hall slop-basin of pattern No. 1063 
(c. 1810), which has a spirited rendering of Mercury, the 
messenger of the gods, driving a chariot drawn by a pair of 
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Fig. II. Four saucers of the set illus- 
trated in Fig. I. 
By courtesy of Messrs. Greenwood and 


Clark. 


Fig. IV. (Below.) New Hall coffee-can, 

with an unusual view of kilns on one 

side, and one of a country mansion on 

the other; and to the right a New Hall 

teacup, belonging to a harlequin set 

(No. 1109), portraying domestic scenes. 
1810-15. 








rams (Fig. V); the small wings on his head and feet, and 

the caduceus borne aloft in his left hand may be noted. 

= the reverse is a print of Venus in a chariot drawn by two 
oves. 

It is difficult to date the Caughley teaset (Figs. I, II). 
The standard bone-paste body, however, was introduced by 
Spode about the year 1800, and the Caughley factory was 
closed in 1814, when the plant and materials were transferred 
to Coalport, so that the set was presumably made during 
the Caughley-Coalport period (1799-1814). As the shapes 
of the teapot and cream-jug resemble those of correspond- 
ing pieces made at New Hall from 1810 onwards, the year 
1810 may be suggested as the approximate date of manu- 
facture. The possibility that the set was made at Coalport 
between 1814 and 1820 cannot, however, be entirely 
excluded. 

__ Can any reader of APoLLo identify any of the mansions 
illustrated in Figs. I and II? It seems possible that they 
may have been taken from a book on English Country Seats 
published towards the end of the XVIIIth century or at the 
beginning of the XIXth. 

tile peng -e — The Concise Oxford Dictionary of English Place-Names, Ed. 3 


* Stringer, G. E., New Hall Porcelain (1 ), plate XX XIX (opp. p. 101), Nos. 
1401, 1428, 1496, 1553, 1669. Com # (rP-P » 





Fig. V. 


New Hall slop- 
basin (No. 1063), 
with Mercury 
driving a chariot 
drawn by rams 
on one side, and 
Venus in a 
chariot drawn by 
doves on the 
other. c. 1810. 
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THE CULT OF THE 


N these days when technological progress 
in a number of separate fields has 
resulted in so much and so varied forms 

of illustration it demands an effort of the 
mind to imagine a world in which this spate 
of pictures did not exist. It is not only the 
accepted marvels of television, with its 
images projected through space and re- 
assembled electronically, or of the cinema 
duplicating images of real or fictional 
events, but the simpler, equally marvellous 
and even more widespread service of print- 
ing in all its aspects which dominates the 
mental world of our period to an extent 
unimaginable in earlier periods and so uni- 
versal now as to be unconsciously accepted 
by us. Only when we take up such work as 
Prof. Lancelot Hogben’s From Cave 
Drawing to Comic ‘Strip do we realise the 
tremendous acceleration of this power 
which so conditions mankind, otherwise we 
are not usually even aware of its influence. 
The few years which separate us from an 
existence without television; the few 
decades since the first crude films; the 
birth of the illustrated newspaper and the 
poster depending upon photographically 
reproduced pictures ; the long, slow growth 
of printing processes, with printing itself 
but a few centuries old: it is well sometimes to pause and 
reflect upon this potent element in our evolution. 

One touches this fascinating world of the multiplied 
image at a point where it is still in the domain of the rare 
and is the prerogative of a comparatively few artist-crafts- 
men in the colour prints of the XVIIIth and early XIXth 
centuries. That was the golden age of the engraving in its 
several forms. For centuries before, this monochrome 
engraving had had its own fascinating career, ever since the 
emergence of the furrowed plate from the hands of the 
armourers, the goldsmiths, jewellers, niellists, as a possible 
means of duplicating the lines of a drawing. It existed as a 
pure art form in the hands of the great men of the Renais- 
sance, almost replacing the early woodcut, exfoliating into 
the art of etching, and leading on to all the other intaglio 
processes. Alongside with this art for art’s sake use of 
engraving in the hands of a Diirer or his like stood mono- 
chrome engraving at the service of science. Botany and 
natural history, anatomy and medicine, astronomy and 
cartology, all branches of scientific knowledge found a new 
handmaiden in this possibility of illustrating books with line 
drawing. This art of illustration by the expressive subtlety 
of a line furrowed in metal, filled with oily ink and trans- 
ferred by pressure to paper, was not the least element in the 
scientific advance of the XVIIth century. Thus already the 
art had its poetry and its prose purposes. 

The invention of mezzotint by Ludwig van Siegen about 
the middle of that century and its introduction into England 
—legend says by Prince Rupert—enormously enriched the 
possibilities of the colour print, by adding the infinite 
subtlety of tone to that of the form available in line engrav- 
ing. There was already, of course, the method of expressing 
tone by shading with lines, and at need by cross-hatching ; 
but line drawing to convey tone must always be a convention 
even in the hands of the greatest artist. So whether the need 
was for the prosaic recording of fact or the poetic and purely 
aesthetic one, the medium enormously extended its coverage 
when the mezzotint was invented. Form and tone in all their 
delicacy were rendered possible ; and soon the ink-retaining 
surface of the mezzotint plate was realised to be a potential 
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COLOUR PRINT 


By HORACE SHIPP 





INSIDE OF A COUNTRY ALEHOUSE. 


Mezzotint Engraving by W. Ward after George Morland and James Ward. Size 18 by 
23} inches. Published 1797. 


Courtesy of Frank T. Sabin Gallery. 


holder and transferring agent for coloured inks so that the 
trinity of form, tone and colour could all be repeated. 

The public appetite for pictures grew with what it fed on. 
When English art rose to its full stature in the XVII Ith and 
early XIXth centuries, here was a rich and varied medium 
ready to multiply the creations of the artists so as to bring 
copies of their pictures within the means of many persons 
of taste in that age of taste. In its more prosaic aspect engrav- 
ing stood ready to record the ever-expanding variety of the 
national life, so prosperous, so vital, so swiftly changing. As 
the great portraitists made their pictures of aristocrats, social 
worthies, and beauties of the time; as the first great land- 
scapists portrayed the country seats of the gentry and the 
topography of the land or of the places abroad which it was 
fashionable to see on the Grand Tour ; as the genre artists 
recorded the social life and the appearance of the people in 
every station of life, the engravers stood ready to serve them 
by multiplying the more popular of their creations for all 
who desired them. The artists learned to depend not only 
on their commissions for pictures but upon the very consider- 
able incomes derived from these reproductions which often 
they themselves supervised with the utmost care. By the 
early XIXth century, indeed, it was possible for fortunes to 
be made—as in the case of Turner—not upon the painted 
works themselves but upon their reproduction and upon 
other work in engraving. ‘This left the artist much more 
free to work creatively in the quest for pure beauty. It could 
also mean that his eye turned, if ever so slightly, towards 
the growing public of buyers of prints, the public whom 
prints had made picture-conscious. 

Engraving had already enjoyed great periods in XVIIth- 
century Holland and then in France, where the flamboyant 
portraiture under Louis XIV had been wonderfully ren- 
dered by engravers of genius such as the Drevets and the 
Andrans. Indeed, the French graphic artists remained 
magnificent ; but the cultivation of the art of mezzotint in 
England, with its rich and subtle possibilities of tone and 
colour, brought the art to perfection here at that time. John 
Raphael Smith (1654-1722), that prince of the mezzotint, 
served the art also by training a brilliant group who circled 











THE ROMPS. 
Mezzotint Engraving by W. Ward, after W. R. Bigg. Size 184 by 


27% inches. Published 1796. Courtesy of Frank T. Sabin Gallery. 
around Morland and produced so many of our most beauti- 
ful colour prints in those great days. 

The English prints were based on an elaborate and slow 
craftwork. Looking to-day at one of these, say that ‘‘Inside of 
a Country Alehouse,” one is amazed at the extent and careful- 
ness of the craftsmanship which must have gone to its 
creation. In the first place, two first-rate artists—George 
Morland and James Ward his brother-in-law—collaborated, 
Ward probably painting the animals in which he excelled. 
The picture was planned as one of a pair, its companion 
being ‘“The Outside of an Alehouse,” where the huntsman 
and hounds and other horsemen wait with a group of other 
rural figures. The pair of oil paintings were then engraved 
in a smaller size convenient for selling and hanging on the 
walls of the likely clientele. This work was done by the other 
brother, William Ward, who had married Morland’s sister, 
whilst Morland had married his. William and James had 
both been taught their craft by John Raphael Smith, from 
whose studio so much of this lovely work stemmed ; James 
had been appointed painter and mezzotint engraver to the 
Prince of Wales in 1794, just before these pictures were 


VIEW OF THE 
PAVILION AND 
STEYNE AT 
BRIGHTON. 


Etched and engraved 
by J. Mitan after G. 
T. Cratlow with fig- 
ures by W. M. Craig. 
Size 15 in. by 28 in. 
Published 1805. 
Courtesy of the 
Parker Gallery. 
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painted. There follows the intricate business of printing from 
the delicate mezzotint plate. To the uninitiated there i 

something like magic in the sensitivity which enabled such 
craftsman as William Ward to prepare the plate with its exact 
colours for such prints as these two Morland—Wards an 

achieve a result so exquisitely right. 

When we examine ‘“The Interior of an Alehouse’’, and it 
companion print now on exhibition at Sabin’s Gallery, w: 
might be looking at a painting by a Dutch XVIIIth-century 
master, so delicate is the colour, so refined the drawing. Littl 
wonder that these prints, after more than a century and a 
half, command prices in the sale room comparable to that of 
good individual paintings. One aspect which has always to be 
remembered is that the delicate mezzotint plates rapidly wore 
smooth and so slowly degenerated. The connoisseur of 
prints will collect only those first state works. 

This brilliant group of Morland and the Wards gave us 
some of the very finest of all our colour prints ; but as over 
four hundred of Morland’s pictures were engraved we have 
the record of seventy-four engravers working. They include 
such famous prints as “‘Boy Burning Weeds”, ‘Children 
Nutting”, or that precious pair of engravings ‘‘Selling 
Peaches” and ‘“‘Selling Cherries’’—the original painting for 
this, now in Mrs. Hart’s collection, was reproduced in our 
December issue ; the engravings have not been seen in the 
sale rooms for many years, and fetched four figures when they 
were last auctioned. 

W. R. Bigg was another artist whose genre subjects were 
high in favour and were often engraved by the Wards ; and 
then, of course, there were those best known of all sets, ‘“The 
Cries of London” by Francis Wheatley, which were first 
engraved by L. Schiavonetti and by G. Vendramini and 
others under Schiavonetti’s supervision. Alas for the 
“Cries,” their very popularity has caused them to be repeated 
a score of times since; and it is only the original sets or 
individual plates produced in the 1790’s which are the col- 
lector’s pieces. A complete set is seldom to be seen now ; 
and their rarity value as well as their intrinsic beauty 
command the highest prices. 

This reproduction of actual works of art painted for their 
own entirely pictorial sake, enormous as it was at that time, 
was only one aspect of the engraver’s art. There were various 
ways of adding the colour. Sometimes we have a pure line 
engraving treated as a drawing to which the colour has been 
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BREAKING COVER. 
Line Engraving, hand coloured. Size 254 in. 
after Philip Reinagle. Published 1811. Courtesy of Fores Ltd. 


18in. By John Scott 


given by simple water-colour. The mezzotint plate treated 
as a surface for transferring inks—the whole plate being inked 
over with the desired colours so that the picture could be 
printed in one impression—yields many of our most precious 
prints. This method, first invented by Johannes Teyler, a 
Dutch engineer, demanded perfect craftsmanship in prepar- 
ing the plate, and had the disadvantage that the plates them- 
selves rapidly deteriorated as a printing surface, so that only 
the earlier impressions were unimpeachable. Aquatint and 
stipple engraving share with mezzotint the honours of that 
age of fine prints, and the printmakers were often ready to 
utilise several techniques together so only that they could 
obtain a result satisfying in itself. Etching and its near 
relation aquatint, line engraving and drypoint, hand-tinting, 
mezzo-tinting, stipple engraving: every method or com- 
bination of methods produced its own crop of splendid 
prints. 

It is scarcely possible to draw any exact line between the 
art for art’s sake print and the print as recorder of fact. The 
sporting prints—a magnificent company—stand on the 
border line. It was a tremendous age of horses and hunting, 
and the rich squirearchy given much to hard riding and horse 
racing proved notable patrons for prints of horses, dogs, and 
those sets of hunting incidents which have always had a 
fascination. So if Stubbs and Ben Marshall and their kind 
were producing pictures of famous horses and hounds the 
printmakers came hard on their heels reproducing these or 
sets by other sporting artists. Samuel Howitt, whose art is 
sometimes near that of his brother-in-law Rowlandson in its 
spirited vitality, created one set of six hunting prints, pub- 
lished in 1803, which I noticed recently at Fores Gallery, 
that home of the aquatint both old and new. It is seldom 
that the whole of these six prints can be seen together, the last 
two are often missing; but here was the complete series. 
This house, specialising in these sporting prints as it does, 
amply illustrated the theme. Here was Pieter Tilleman’s 
famous aquatint of ‘George I at Newcastle,” with a goodly 
concourse of the English aristocracy, who gave such resound- 
ing patronage to this artist when he came over and settled 
here. Here was a splendid engraving of Ben Marshall’s 
famous ‘‘Hunters at Grass’’; and a hand-coloured line 
engraving of Reinagle’s ‘‘Breaking Cover’? which demon- 
strated, if that were necessary, how magnificently the best 
line engravings can keep the form of animals in all its subtle 
modelling. 

Every aspect of the life of the time found in the colour 
print its own expression. Not only the hunt and the horse- 
race but military and naval affairs (the former were amply 
demonstrated at the recent exhibition ‘‘Elegance Militaire” 
at the Redfern Gallery, where the fineness of the prints vied 
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WEST POINT FROM PHILLIPSTOWN. 


Aquatint by W.J. Bennett. Sizerssin.22}tin. Published 1831. 
Courtesy of the Parker Gallery. 


with the paintings of military occasions and persons) ; 
coaching, shipping and the ports and dockyards and harbours 
ot the world ; railways which stand with the coaching prints 
in those, their pioneer, days ; costume and fashion: every- 
thing, indeed, which could be depicted found its place in the 
colour prints as it would to-day in our illustrated press. In all 
this the topographical print seems paramount, and as it is 
often peopled by the populace ‘‘in their habit as they lived” 
how much it can tell us of what life looked like in those 
near-far days. 

In much of this, as with the hunting sequences, there was 
a liking for sets. Evidently buyers in the beginning of the 
XIXth century saw the decorative unity of adorning the walls 
of a room with, say, that set of the ‘‘Four London Squares” 
drawn by Edward Dayes, water-colourist and himself a fine 
engraver. I saw three of these famous prints—the ‘‘Hanover 
Square,” ‘‘Bloomsbury Square’’ and ‘‘Queen Square’— 
engraved by Pollard and Dukes—at that treasure house 
of the colour print, the Parker Gallery. Here, indeed, the 
topographical, the naval and the military print are in 
bewildering variety. There was a set of ‘‘Dockyards’”’ by 
Robert Dodd and another aquatint by him after his own 
picture of ‘‘The Battle of the Nile”; there was another 
fine aquatint of ‘‘West Point from Philadelphia” by 
W. J. Bennett and one of ‘‘Greenock” by F. J. Sarjent ; 
there was one of those co-operative efforts where a whole 
team collaborated to produce a fine print: ‘‘The Steyne at 
Brighton”—the painting by G. T. Cratlow with the figures 
by W. M. Craig, the etching and engraving by James Mitan, 
that brilliant architectural artist, and the aquatinting by 
J. C. Stadler, the German engraver who worked here in the 
early part of the XIXth century. Perhaps that one print 
or such a print as the splendid ‘‘Promenade in St. James’s 
Park,”’ engraved by F. D. Soiron after the painting by Ed- 
ward Dayes, which is on exhibition at Sabin’s Gallery, 
underlines the appeal which these works of art and crafts- 
manship had in their own day and retain in ours. The look 
of a place and of the people, the traffic, the costume, set down 
before us with the utmost skill of draughtsmanship and 
charm of colouring. One hundred and fifty years ago such a 
print was produced to broadcast to as wide a public as pos- 
sible this gathering place of fashion, as to-day we might have 
photographs of Ascot in our illustrated weeklies, on television 
and on the news-reel at the cinema. Now most of the prints 
will have disappeared, and when one is turned up in a dealer’s 
portfolio it has rarity value as well as historical interest, and 
its own intrinsic beauty as a fine picture. Little wonder that 
this cult of the colour print persists alike as a hobby of the 
connoisseur-collector and as a scheme of picture buying 
for normal interior decoration. 











Fig. VII. Vase made by Messrs. Minton, c. 1867. Coloured 


majolica glazes. Jn the possession of the author. 


Fig. VIII. Parian figure group, ‘‘Naomi and her Daughters-in-Law,” 


1851. Made by Messrs. Minton. In the possession of the author. 


PARA 5 ee + 


A Family of Potters in France and England. Part II. 


and Arnoux, embarrassed by the shortage of fuel, had 

moved to Valentine. Arnoux was anxious to make 
porcelain, and one of the attractions of the Valentine site 
was the close proximity of some of the materials. From 1827 
onwards he repeatedly sent to M. Brogniart, director of the 
Sévres works, samples of kaolin and felspar from the 
quarries he had bought in the Pyrenees and requested him to 
test these materials for their suitability for making porcelain. 
He also took a great deal of trouble to get recipes of glazes 
said to be used in English factories and in French factories 
employing English potters. 

Hard porcelain was produced at Valentine, much of it 
richly painted and gilded, but this works seems to have been 
badly hampered by competition from Bordeaux and Limoges. 
Both had easier means of distribution at hand. It must also 
be confessed that much of the porcelain, though evidently 
costly to produce, does not show a very high standard of 
either painting or gilding. Again this may be due to the 
difficulties of getting men really skilled in this sort of work 
in what must then have been a remote spot. Examples of 
this work exist in the Musée Paul Dupuy in Toulouse. 

In 1813, Antoine Arnoux had married his cousin Miette 
Fouque, daughter of Joseph-Jacques Fouque, and in 1816 
a son was born, Joseph Leon Francois Arnoux. The family 
business prospered at this time and Antoine Arnoux played 
an active part in municipal affairs, and was Mayor of Tou- 
louse in 1830. After the death of Joseph-Jacques Fouque 
in 1829 the business was carried on by Antoine Arnoux and 
Fouque’s sons. But in 1849 the Toulouse works met with 
financial difficulties and the firm went into liquidation. 


[: a previous article we have seen how the firm of Fouque 


go 


By Philip S. Wadsworth 


Antoine Arnoux and Francois Fouque withdrew from the 
business and Henri Fouque took over the Valentine works, 
where, in spite of the transport difficulty, he continued to 
make porcelain until he, too, went into liquidation about 1860. 
In 1864 the Valentine works was sold to an Englishman 
named Ashwin, who made earthenware until he went bank- 
rupt in 1878, when the works was sold to another Englishman 
named Trench, and by 1890 the manufacture had ceased. 

In 1848, when the family business was running into 
difficulties, Leon Arnoux came to England, where he met 
Herbert Minton and began his long association with the firm. 
As a youth he had been sent to Paris to study engineering 
at the Ecole des Arts et Manufactures. While there he met 
Brogniart and was allowed to study and work at the Depot of 
the Royal Manufactory of Sévres in the rue de Rivoli. It 
seems that here he showed his artistic leanings, producing 
some paintings in the Romantic style and also some painted 
plates which in 1902 were still in the possession of his family. 

After leaving Paris he managed the factory at Valentine, 
and when the family business collapsed he came to England 
as has been already mentioned. There can be no doubt that 
he acquired his immense industry and habit of constant 
experiment from his association with this business. From his 
early youth he had been accustomed to seeing his father’s 
experiments and knew of his constant letters to Brogniart 
and others in his efforts to get poutery materials tested. It 
may even be that the constant spectacle of his father’s efforts 
to gain information, often from people living at a great 
distance from Toulouse, led him to resolve to fit himself to 
deal with as many problems of manufacture as possible 
without outside help. 
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FOUQUE 


Fig. IX. A plaque in the possession of Mr. Godden of Worthing, 
signed on the back MINTON 1859. L. A*****X., 


In the years between 1845 and 1851 the Great Exhibition 
was being discussed and preparations were being made for 
it. Herbert Minton took a leading part in the arrangements 
and it was a happy coincidence for the firm that Leon 
Arnoux should have arrived at this time, for many of the 
finest pieces shown by Messrs. Minton were produced under 
Arnoux’s influence. 

As he showed his abilities Arnoux came to be more and 
more trusted to engage artists and to direct the general 
policy in matters of design. He kept the Continental habit 
of maintaining close touch with the workpeople, and in the 
speeches made on his retirement in 1892 an old member of 
the staff referred to the way in which he and Herbert Minton 
would walk round the shops together. Arnoux would some- 
times disagree with Minton and then be invited to carry out 
his ideas. 

During his early years with the firm an attempt was 
made to produce hard porcelain. With his memories of 
Toulouse and Valentine he must have found this particularly 
interesting, but it proved to be an uneconomic proposition 
under English conditions and was dropped. It is not known 
whether any specimens of these experiments survive. 
Arnoux next turned his attention to the improvement of the 
bone china body. The many trials he carried out in this 
field led him to one of his greatest achievements—the pro- 
duction of the Minton china body which combines many 
of the advantages of hard paste with the beauty of soft 
porcelain. 

Other experiments led to the introduction of coloured 
majolica glazes in the Italian style. Until then it had been 
thought impossible to use these glazes on the normal earthen- 
ware body of the period which was harder and less calcareous 
than the clay of Continental wares (Fig. VII). This 
majolica glaze proved particularly successful, especially on 
the large ornamental pieces then so much in favour and 
which achieved so much success in the international exhibi- 
tions that were a feature of the second half of the XIXth 
century. The technical excellence of this glaze is shown by 
its use on garden ornaments, which appear to have been 
capable of resisting severe weather conditions. Arnoux was 
also responsible for the production of the coloured Palissy 
glazes which were much admired at the French internacional 
exhibition of 1855. Until 1870 Mintons were the only 
producers of this ware in England. Following up these 
successes he went on to produce fine pieces in the style of 
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the Oiron or so-called Henri II wares which were universally 
admired at the exhibition of 1862. 

These achievements brought Leon Arnoux an inter- 
national reputation, and he reached the climax but by no 
means the end of his career in 1878, when he received the 
Order of Francis Joseph and was made a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour, both in the same year. 

There is yet another field in which Arnoux’s influence 
was felt—the production of Parian figures from 1850 
onwards (Fig. VIII). There is reason to believe that the 
firm had produced a certain number of biscuit figures before 
this date, but it is only after 1851 that Parian figures begin to 
appear in large numbers. 

A controversial point here is the famous Greek Slave by 
the American sculptor, Hiram Power. This work in marble 
was greatly admired at the 1851 Exhibition and was later 
reproduced by Mintons. However, records in the possession 
of the firm seem to show that it was modelled for Mintons 
before the Exhibition, so that it appears that the statue was 
carved from the original model which had previously been 
done for the firm. The reason for this supposition is that 
the Greek Slave is shown. as being by Hiram Power, whereas 
in the case of other models which were made by agreement 
with the artist from a larger statue the entry reads after 
So-and-So, as, for instance, in the case of a model after Sir R. 
Westmacott. Other artists whose work was produced at this 
time were Falconner, Count D’Orsay, John Bell and Beattie. 
The making of Parian figures seems to have reached its height 
in the ’sixties, the catalogue for 1864 showing the names of 
no less than fifteen modellers whose works were being 
produced at this time. 

Arnoux not only took a large part in the responsibility 
for these new developments but sometimes worked on the 
decorations himself. Fig. IX shows a plaque decorated by 
him in 1859. He had much to do also with the engagement 
of Continental painters and modellers, who exercised a good 
deal of influence on Mintons productions. Such men as 
Jeannest, Carrier Belleuse, Protat, Jahn, Henk and Reuter 
were brought over on his recommendation. 

In 1870, the engagement of Louis Marc Solon, who had 
previously worked at Sévres, brought a new style of work to 
the productions of the firm. With the encouragement of 
Arnoux and Colin Minton-Campbell (who in 1858, after the 
death of Herbert Minton, had taken over the management 
of the works), Solon made the many fine vases decorated in 
the style known as pdte-sur-pdte. After Solon’s death this 
style was carried on by his pupils until 1939. 

In addition to his chemical experiments and concern for 
artistic standards Arnoux devoted much attention to the 
improvement of methods of manufacture. His researches 
in this direction culminated in the invention in the 1870's 
of the Minton down-draught kiln. 

In his private life Arnoux appears to have been a man of 
quiet and retiring habits. He does not seem to have taken 
much part in the local affairs of his time, though he was 
elected a member of the Committee of Taste, together with 
Protat, to supervise the erection of public baths in Stoke-on- 
Trent. Herbert Minton had originally started this idea and 
had opened the subscription list with a donation of £500. 
After Minton’s death the Committee of Taste decided to 
extend the building and to include in it a school of art to be 
known as the Minton Memorial. It is perhaps of interest to 
note that the competition for the design of this building was 
won by the firm of Pugin and Murray. The building is still 
in existence and now houses the printing section of the Stoke 
College of Art. 

Arnoux retired-from the firm in 1892 but continued his 
association with it until his death in 1902. During his long 
period of service he had introduced many new ideas. His 
wide knowledge of the arts and his technical accomplishment, 
together with the enlightened assistance of the directors of 
the firm, had done much to raise the standards of workman- 
ship and to produce some of the finest ceramic achievements 
of the XIXth century. 








CERAMIC CAUSERIE 


AN EARLY BOW BILL 


HE bill reproduced on this page is in the 

| Victoria and Albert Museum (Department 

of Engraving, Illustration and Design), 

and the writer of these notes is grateful to 

Mr. R. J. Charleston for drawing his attention 
to it. 

The firm of Weatherby and Pitman seems 
to have escaped the attention of the compilers 
of the numerous Directories issued in the 
mid-XVIIIth century ; or perhaps it did not 
stay in existence for a sufficiently long period 
to justify inclusion. From the mention of Bow 
china among the assorted stock of goods noted 
in the engraved heading it may be assumed that 
the Weatherby of the firm was a relative of 
John Weatherby, who was in partnership with 
John Crowther as wholesale potters and pro- 
prietors of the Bow works. Equally, the firm in 
the Strand may have been a further activity on 
the part of the same John Weatherby, who 
died ‘at his house on Tower Hill, on the 15th 
October, 1762.’ Pitman has signed the receipt 
on the bill with his full name—Timothy 
Pitman—but the Christian name of his 
partner remains undisclosed for the present. 








DUESBURY’S LONDON SHOWROOM 


When William Duesbury opened his showroom in London 
in June 1773, he announced the event by means of printed cards 
and catalogues and by advertisements in the Press of the day. 
It does not seem to have been recorded elsewhere that he did 
not confine his announcements to the English tongue. The 
notice reprinted below is taken from an un-named and un-dated 
London newspaper, of which only this paragraph has been 
preserved, in a collection of cuttings in the Westminster Public 
Library It is unfortunate that whoever saved it did not trouble 
to note the name and date of the journal in which it appeared ; 
a warning to the many who collect cuttings nowadays, and a 
reminder that their future usefulness is severely limited if such 
details are lacking. 


PORCELAINE—FINE 
(No. 8.) 


BEDFORD STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 

DUESBURY et Compagnie, Propriétaires des Manufactures de 
Porcelaine établies a Derby et a Chelsea, prennent la Liberté 
d’informer la Noblesse et le Public en général, qu’ils viennent 
d’ouvrir un de plus superbes Magazins de Porcelain, de leur propres 
Manufactures qui soit actuellement en Europe, et que l'Estranger 
puisse offrir a I'Inspection, et ou ils ont pris Soin de rassembler 
tout ce que l’Art pouvoit produire de riche et d’élégant, tant pour 
l'utile que pour Il’ agréable. 

Dans ce Magazin, on trouvera des Services et des Desserts de 
Table Complets, et de ce que l'on appelle des Equipages a4 Déjeuner, 
soit pour Caffé, le Thé, ou le Chocolat, &c. Kc. aussi bien qui des 
Pots, des Vases, des Tripods, des Autels, des Groupes, et des 
Statues a Pied, a Cheval, et des Attitudes, &c. le tout fini dans le 
dernier Gotit et avec toute la Délicatesse, et en méme tems la 
Richesse et la Magnificence dont Il’ Art puisse étre capable, exécutés 
sur les Desseins des plus grands Maitres que existent en Europe, et 
qu'on n'a épargné ni Peine ni Dépense pour se procurer. 

On trouve aussi, dans le méme Magazin, des Assortements 
complets de Porcelaine, adaptés a4 I’ Usage commun, et Journalier 
de la Table, tels que Plats, Assiettes, Jattes, Bassins, Cuvettes, 
Eguiéres, &c. &c. pour servir dans les Familles, aussi bien que des 
Marbres, Albdtres, et autres curieuses Productions naturelles de la 
Comté de Derby. 

N.B. Les Ordres des Marchands et Des Boutiques, qui vendent 
en Retail, seront exécutés avec Promptitude, et on leur accordera 
les Avantages ordinaires en pareil Cas. 


A COOKWORTHY REFERENCE 


A small volume with a lengthy title : Review of the Mercantile, 
Trading, and Manufacturing State, Interests and Capabilities of 
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the Port of Plymouth, was published in 1816. It was written by 
William Burt, secretary to the local Chamber of Commerce, and 
is in the form of a series of “‘letters’” dealing with conditions in 
the district. One of the “letters,” dated December 1st, 1814, 
contains descriptions of trades that were formerly carried on in 
the port, and includes an early and informative account of the 
Plymouth porcelain factory. 

Short quotations from the account given by Burt were in an 
article on Plymouth china, by Lady Radford, in the Devonian 
Year Book for 1920. Many later writers are indebted to the 
same source but do not acknowledge it, and the information 
seems, therefore, to be less authentic than it really is. The 
relevant paragraph has not been reprinted before in full, and 
runs : 


4 


. . I have been so lucky as to meet with a person 
employed in it [the china works], during his youthful days, 
from whom I collected the following particulars. It was 
instituted by Mr. Cookworthy, of Plymouth [commonly 
stiled the great Cookworthy, through his being considered 
one of the first chemists in the kingdom] and some gentlemen 
in Bristol, who, envying its flourishing condition and wishing 
to transport it to that city, removed it thither about 42 years 
since, whence, after some time, it was transferred to Stafford- 
shire. While it continued at Plymouth, there was such a 
demand at home and abroad, particularly in America, for its 
articles, which consisted of enamelled and blue and white 
china of all descriptions, both ornamental and useful, that 
they could hardly be made fast enough. The fuel consumed 
in the manufactory was principally wood ; and from 50 to 
60 persons were engaged in its various processes. The 
manufactory buildings adjoin the Sugar House in Mr. 
Bishop’s timber-yard, and have retained the name of the 
China House. The original shop for vending the manufacture, 
still used as a china shop, remains in Nut-street, Plymouth. 
Mr. Bone, the celebrated enamel painter, in London, learnt 
his art and was brought up in this manufactory.” 


In a footnote William Burt adds: ‘“‘Mr. Cookworthy in 
Butcher’s Lane, has several specimens of this china, among 
others a bust of George II... .’’ This actual bust, of Chelsea 
porcelain, was illustrated in ‘‘Ceramic Causerie” in APOLLO, 
November 1955. The tradition that it was of Plymouth manu- 
facture was printed by Jewitt in 1878, but it is seen to have 
been current more than sixty years before that date. 


GEOFFREY WILLS 
Note.—Correspondence is invited upon any subject of ceramic 


interest. Letters should be addressed to The Editor, APOLLO 
Magazine, 10, Vigo Street, London, W.1. 
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VIEWS AND NEWS 


S mentioned in my last report, 
A entries to the Hallmark Art Con- 
test were shown at Wildenstein’s 
last month; the exhibit then continued 
on an American tour as a Travelling 
Show, with stop-overs in such cities as 
Orleans, Memphis, San _ Francisco, 
Kansas City and Oklahoma City. 

The event is sponsored by Hallmark 
Cards, Inc., very impoitant manufac- 
turers of picture post cards, who attempt 
in this fashion to renew their line and 
bring contemporary art before the public. 
As to choice, quality and significance, the 
directors of Hallmark Cards rely upon 
the professional judgment of a seasoned 
jury, consisting this year of Messrs. 
Lloyd Goodrich, director of the Whitney 
Museum; James Johnson Sweeney, 
director of the Guggenheim Museum of 
Non-Objective Art; and Alfied Frankfurter, editor of ‘‘Art 
News.” 

Anyone who is unfamiliar with the art world and its inter- 
necine struggles might feel that the firm’s board of directors 
deserves congratulations for showing good business sense and 
acumen; or at least, so it would appear to the unsuspecting 
stockholder : the firm secured a neat bit of publicity at relatively 
low cost ; picture postcards of original art are bound to attract 
new customers dissatisfied with the conventional product ; and 
there accrues, last but not least, a not-to-be-underestimated 
gain in good will and moral standing—patronage of the arts 
sanctifying the profit motive ! 

I imagine that quite a few people at Hallmark’s were rather 
astonished at the outcome; eventually, with a shrug of the 
shoulder, they will have chalked it off to the incomprehensive- 
ness of ait in general... . 

My readers may have guessed by now what happened. To 
start with, the fifty participating American and European 
artists had already been the object of a preliminary choice. It 
was thus no open contest any more, but a competition in which 
the cards were stacked from the beginning in favour of painters 
whose outlook happened to be inline with the ideatic concepts 
of the jury. The latter being determinedly avant-garde, no 
wonder that the participants reflected their views. No wonder, 
furthermore, that to put it with restraint, the presentation was 
most unequal. 

The prescribed theme was: Christmas; the medium: 
water-colours. A scant proportion only of the entries deigned to 
bother with so obsolete a notion as a theme; at best, they 
reasoned that Christmas falls in winter-time and that it occa- 
sionally snows during that season: ergo, a snow-landscape must 
be evocative of Christmas. The jury concurred with that out- 
look and awarded the prizes in inverse ratio to technical accom- 
plishment, meaning, and artistic inspiration . . . in that order. 

Maurice Utrillo’s last work “‘Noél, Montmartre’’ was placed 
hors concours. Quite rightly so. Done shortly before his death, 
the water-colour represents the Basilica of the Sacré Coeur, 
glittering white and timeless in the hard winter snow. Although 
endlessly repetitive as to motifs, Utrillo was a master at render- 
ing atmosphere. His delicate colour scheme and purposeful 
technique were those of a true artist. The first prize of $2,000 
went to an established Italian artist, sixty-year-old Massimo 
Campigli, for a study called ‘‘Children Playing.”’ Besides failing 
to see therein the slightest relevance with Christmas, it must be 
stated that the excessively simplified composition consists but 
of a, not even decorative, pattern of mere superposed silhou- 
ettes ; stiff; expressionless ; completely lacking in perspective, 
colour or significance. It would not even do credit to a child of 
five. Extreme stylisation may be pertinent in an archaic culture, 
such as, e.g., the extremely successful human figures occurring 
on VIIJIth century B.C. Greek dipylon vases; or, it may be 
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OF ART IN AMERICA 


By PROFESSOR ERIK LARSEN, Litt.D., M.A. 





ST. GEORGE KILLING THE DRAGON. By UCCELLOo. 
From the Treasures of the Musée Jacquemart-André Exhibition at Wildenstein’s. 


indicative of a frozen civilisation that outlived its initial creative 
forms and finally renders them in a kind of artistic shorthand ; 
whereby the artist tells the public in substance: ‘you know 
what I mean anyway, so let’s just put down an abbreviation 
and call it a day." Mr. Campigli is neither archaic nor frozen. ... 

Subsequent awards fortunately went to works evidencing 
more consistency and sometimes even spurts of real feeling ; 
thus, Leslie Worth’s (an English entry) ‘‘Christmas Holiday”’ is 
a charming realisation, full of Brueghelian reminiscences, that 
deserved better than one of the $250 consolation prizes, which 
was all that the judges saw fit to allot. Artist Worth could have 
fared worse, at that ; quite a few other deserving contributions, 
such as, e.g., Charles Rain’s ‘‘Angel of Christmas’’ or Jean Eve’s 
“Christmas Wish’”’ entirely escaped official notice. ... May we 
express the hope that next year’s jury will be chosen with an eye 
to that overwhelming part of the general public to whom Art is 
not an intellectual game but a profound, sentient experience. In 
the meantime, nothing stands in the way of expressing one’s dis- 
approval by refusing to buy these particular Hallmark picture 
postcards ! 

Having put the Hallmark Show on the road, Wildenstein’s 
proceeded to afford us one of the greatest thrills of the season 
—perhaps even of the past few years: in collaboration with the 
Institut de France, we are treated to a choice exhibit of fifty mas- 
terpieces constituting the main “‘ Treasures of the Musée Jacque- 
mart-André”’ of Paris. 

Art lovers from all over the world know, of course, of the fine 
hétel at the Boulevard Haussmann, where these delicacies can be 
seen and studied. But let me acknowledge, to my shame, that 
when in Paris there were so many things to be seen and enjoyed 
that somehow the Musée Jacquemart-André did not come in for 
its proper share of attention. Others must undoubtedly share 
with me the same experience. It must also be said, that the 
museum’s contents are shown much to their advantage here, 
thanks to proper lighting provided at the spacious, yet intimate 
Wildenstein Galleries, than in the dark Parisian mansion that 
houses the collection back home. 

I see that my time, or rather my space, is nearly up. We shall 
therefore have to postpone the review of the Jacquemart-André 
Treasures until next time. 

Hereafter some news briefs : 

The Paul Rosenberg Gallery is having a great Gustave Cour- 
bet Show. 

The Fogg Art Museum, Harvard University, and the Pierpont 
Morgan Library have organised an exhibit entitled : ‘Drawings 
and Oil Sketches by P. P. Rubens from American Collections.” 

Walter P. Chrysler, Jr. (of the automobile family) lends 1o1 
paintings, ranging from Rubens and Rembrandt to Matisse 
and Picasso, to the Portland (Oregon) Museum of Art. 

Wildenstein’s are planning a great Gauguin Retrospective, to 
open in April. 








LETTERS and ANSWERS to CORRESPONDENTS 


“ADORATION OF THE KINGS” 


Sir,—In your January issue (p. 23) Prof. Erik Larsen pub- 
lishes a painting of the Adoration of the Magi, belonging to Leon 
Medina, which he claims is a work of Rubens’ Italian period. 
This canvas is, in fact, an exact copy of the painting on panel by 
Girolamo Mazzola Bedoli in the Parma Gallery (No. 145, 
painted for the Certosa of Parma in 1547). It is, of course, not 
impossible that Rubens, who must have visited Parma, should 
have copied this painting, but the pedantic accuracy with which 
Leon Medina’s version follows the original makes it highly 
improbable, to say the least, that this is the work of Rubens. 


A. E. PopHam. 
* * * 


Thank you very much for communicating the contents of 
Mr. A. E. Popham’s letter concerning the Rubens “Adoration 
of the Magi’’ belonging to Mr. Leo Medina. 

Mr. Popham’s pinpointing of the precise Italian prototype 
from which the Fleming drew inspiration for the work in 
question is of the highest importance, and constitutes a marked 
contribution to the study of Rubens’ Italian period. The dis- 
tinguished scholar errs, however, when he concludes to 
“pedantic accuracy” from a concordance of composition. The 
fault lies probably with the relatively small reproduction of 
Mr. Medina’s painting, which does not sufficiently underline 
painterly differences between the grace and preciosity of 
Mazzola’s charmingly smooth XVIth century execution on one 
hand, with which I am well acquainted, and the powerful, 
typically early XVIIth century impasto technique of the 
Rubens canvas on the other hand. 

Professor Leo van Puyvelde (Rubens, Brussels, 1952, p. 57) 
stresses the possibility of similar confusion between Titian’s 
“Bacchanal”’ (Prado, Madrid) and the Rubens copy thereof 
at the National Museum, Stockholm. I quote from the Belgian 
connoisseur’s above-mentioned book: “* . . La copie de la 
Bacchanale du Titien se trouve actuellement au Musée National 
de Stockholm. A en juger d’aprés les reproductions, on peut 
estimer la copie parfaitement fidéle, sauf peut-étre que certaines 
duretés de cette oeuvre précoce du Titien furent assouplies par le 
peintre flamand. Mais si l'on s’en rapporte aux tableaux mémes, 
on constate qu'un monde les sépare..... " The same remark 
obviously applies to the present instance. 

It is well known that artists labouring three or four centuries 
ago must not be judged by our modern, individualistic standards 
regarding artistic property, that demand originality of com- 
position. Borrowing of another’s invention was quite the thing 
to do, and did not in the least entail disparaging connotations. 
Rubens, especially, was an impenitent borrower from Italian 
models. He furthermore enjoyed a great reputation as copyist. 
Thus, for example, when in 1605 Emperor Rudolph II desired 
to have reproductions made of the famous Correggios owned by 
Duke Vincenzo, it was expressly stipulated that the young 
Fleming was to do the work. Moreover, the Inventory of 
Rubens’ estate (the famous “Spécification’”’) lists 21 paintiags 
by his hand after Titian, 9 after Raphael, 1 after Tintoretto and 
11 after sundry artists. These examples could be multiplied 
ad infinitum, but that would be abusing APOLLO’s generous 
hospitality. 

If Mr. Popham had had occasion to examine Mr. Medina’s 
“Adoration” in the original, he would, I am quite certain, 
concur with me in the prevalence of the conclusive evidence 
furnished by artistic hand-writing and typical style elements 
recurring in later Rubens works, as set against objections of a 
purely formalistic nature. 

Errk LARSEN. 
Georgetown University. 


ENGLISH DOLLS’ HOUSES 


Sir,—My review of Mrs. Greene’s English Dolls’ Houses in 
your January issue repeated an error on her part which I have 
just spotted. She states that the remarkable dolls’ house at Nost- 
ell Priory was designed in 1740 by Robert Adam (1728-1792). 

James Paine was the very youthful architect who about 
1740 began Nostell Priory, to which Robert Adam made 
important later additions. Did Paine design the dolls’ house? 

I associated Adam with Nostell Priory, but I must apologise 
for my temporary lapse in overlooking a date as early as 17401in 
this context. 

MontaGue WEEKLEY. 


“PERIOD” PICTURE 
AN EARLY ANDREA DEL SARTO? 


Sir,—I have had particular occasion to make a special study of 
Andrea del Sarto (1486-1531) and his work, and I was interested 
to see the reproduction on page 27 of your January issue. 

It is impossible to form any definite opinion without close 
examination of the original, and I agree with Mr. Bowden as to 
the difficulties involved when identifying an early work. Correct 
identification of a painting, supposed to have been done during 
the artist’s “‘apprentice’’ years, is only possible by comparison 
with established pictures of the same period, provided these 
exist. 

However, the stiff, unnatural posture of the Madonna, the 
almost flat treatment of the face and neck, the style of head- 
dress and sleeve and, above all, the indifferent draughtsmanship 
and heavy features of the two children seem to have little affinity 
with any of the characteristics of the work by Andrea del Sarto, 
who was such an excellent draughtsman that already in his 
youth he was nicknamed by his colleagues sanze errori—the 
painter without fault. 

The composition and subject is typical for the artists of the 
early Italian renaissance, and its early age cannot be considered 
as proof that the painting is not a copy. The students copied 
one another’s work, chose similar subjects and even identical 
models for their pictures, and two, even three, artists would 
often work on the same painting. Andrea himself had several 
garzonis (pupils) working in his studio; one of these was the 
famous Giorgio Vasari. 

Periods of financial distress, when the artist was forced to 
make some quick and easy money, as has been suggested, did not 
occur until about 1520, after Andrea del Sarto’s return from 
France. At that time, he had already done some of his finest 
work, such as, for instance, the Caritas in the Louvre; he had 
developed his unique and distinctive style and broken free of the 
influence of Raphael. He had become famous and his paintings 
were highly esteemed ; his canvas was sold before it had come 
off the easel. 

However, these are impressions formed on the basis of a 
black-and-white photographic reproduction and should by no 
means be considered as an expertise. 

Perhaps Mr. Bowden has the possibility of tracing the his- 
tory of the painting and its origin. This might help to identify 
the artist. 

GABRIELLA GROs. 


COVER PLATE 


Of the great engravers of the golden age of mezzotint engrav- 
ing John Raphael Smith of Derby was one of the great pioneers. 
His renderings of the portraiture of Reynolds, of Romney and 
others are supremely fine, probably because he was himself a 
fine artist capable of creating noteworthy originals for his prints 
as his picture ‘‘The Promenade at Carlisle House’’ in the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum testifies. In common with others of the 
early engravers, he came as a young man to London, and took 
advantage of the vogue of the time for this art of mezzotint, 
making a fortune as engraver and publisher; a fortune which he 
spent with the recklessness characteristic of the times. 

His prints are now high among the sought-after treasures of 
the XVIIIth century, and this one, made when he was under 
thirty and published by him in 1782, is among the most rare of 
his works. This particular colour print, measuring 17} in. by 
13} in., comes from the Pierpont Morgan Collection, a pro- 
venance which in itself speaks for its quality. It links up with the 
engraver’s life as a young man in being after an original by 
Joseph Wright of Derby, where John Raphael Smith was born 
and where he spent his early life. It is possible that Wright was 
his first master and taught him the art of portraiture which he 
exercised alongside his engraving. Wright’s experiments in 
chiaroscuro and effects of strong artificial lighting made him a 
favourite with the early monochrome mezzotinters. His por- 
traits, too, with their note of sentiment, made popular engrav- 
ings. During the intervening years of comparative neglect of 
Wright the mezzotints from his works have become rarities, but 
in the present revival of interest in this fine artist they are being 
sought for by collectors. This charming print of the Synnot 
Children shows both artist and engraver at their best. 
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On The Burgundy Wine Festival 1955. 


F the sommelier in a typical Paris restaurant resembles a 

] turnkey who has just emerged from a dungeon, the scarlet 

and gold trappings of a Chevalier du Tastevin in Burgundy 
might have been purloined from a pack of playing-cards. Cer- 
tainly both the pattern and the colour might befit a more heraldic 
age. Trumpeters in hunting pink saluted the arrival of the 
British Ambassador, Sir Gladwyn Jebb, at the Close de Vougeot 
for the 122¢ Chapitre de la Confrerie des Chevaliers du Tastevin. 
And if the floodlights upon the conical turrets of the chateau 
somehow instilled a modern emphasis, the medieval touch was 
not missing. It increased when the 500 guests confronted a 
miniature parade suggesting preparations for a Mystery Play. 
Yet, as the waiters marched about with troughs on their shoulders, 
they upheld squads of suckling pigs rather than sacrificial lambs ; 
or whole platters of cold fresh salmon; or finally—after the 
dinner itself had almost reached its end—shapes wrought in 
nougat representing the wine-press in the establishment where 
the guests were dining. 

Traditionally this five-hour dinner merely serves to inaugur- 
ate the autumn wine festival. The next day there follows the pro- 
fessional wine-tasting in the cellars of the Hospice 4 Beaune. 
Here the casks are tapped by pipettes, and as each visitor extends 
his silver tastevin, he may study the colour reflected up from the 
bottom of this receptacle. Then he tastes and, if prudent, im- 
mediately expels his mouthful. Experienced wine-tasters, it has 
always seemed to the present writer, possess an aptitude at least 
comparable to that involved in identifying passages from music. 

The wine-tasting finished, the sufficiently alert spectators 
generally post themselves before the tapestries flung out like so 
many bejewelled coverlets in the courtyard of the Hospice. Only 
twice annually are they given such public display, the other pre- 
sentation conjoining with the féte of Corpus Christi. Their 
sumptuousness recalls that the charitable order was endowed by 
Nicholas Rollin, Chancellor of the Duchy of Burgundy, and that 
his benefactions underwrite, so to speak, the wine auction that 
follows. If time still permits glance, too, at the Van der Weydens 
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THE ART OF GOOD LIVING 





By JEROME MELLQUIST 


displayed in the adjoining museum. 

Visitors to the 1955 auction knew before entering its rather 
narrow premises that an August 27th hailstorm had wiped out 
much of the promised harvest, and that altogether the year had 
proved to be a spotty one. Among modest wines, however, the 
aligoté may already be applauded. Apart from prices per barrel 
at the spirited bidding, a few sample prices for 12 bottles F.O.B. 
France, as kindly annotated by the house of Seguin-Manuel, wine 
merchant to the King of Sweden, should help the prospective 
purchaser. These, with suggestions as to the accompanying food, 
may satisfy English wine fanciers who did not undertake this trip 
to the French wine-country. 

If a dinner starts with a paté, a Pouilly-Fuissé might be 
recommended (£3 17s. 6d. for 1953). Or again, a sausage en 
brioche served hot, might be accompanied by a Bourgogne Ali- 
goté (£2 18s. 6d. for 1947, but slightly cheaper in 1949 and more 
expensive in 1952). Fish, whether prepared in a wine sauce or 
“straight”, might be taken with a Batard-Montrachet (£6 1s. od. 
for 1939), or a Meursault (£4 15s. 6d. for 1947, slightly more in 
1949, but less in 1952), but Meursault-Perritres for 1947 is 
scaled £1 higher. A vegetable such as creamed mushrooms is 
enhanced by Volnay from £5 12s. od. (1937) to £5 6s. od. (1943), 
the same in 1945, and slightly less in 1947, while it slides to 
£4 tos. for 1949 and £4 gs. 6d. for 1952. A Corton might also be 
recommended for such a dish, whether at £7 5s. for 1943 or 
£5 10s. for 1952. Mercurey is always pleasing with fowl 
(£4 1s. for 1949). One might do worse than order a Nuits 
St.-Georges (£5 115. for 1945 or £5 35. 6d. for 1952) or a Beaune 
let Cru—an excellent if somewhat less renowned wine at 
£5 12s. for 1937, slightly more for 1943, 1945, 1947, and only 
£4 10s. for 1949, to emphasise the points of deer or other game. 

Instructed by such a list, one may not, to quote the British 
Ambassador in his sparkling speech at the closing dinner in the 
Grands Celliers des Hospices de Beaune, indulge in a ‘‘diplo- 
matic orgy’. But at least the result should encourage distant 
benedictions for the annual wine festival in Burgundy ! 





The tres sec Champagne 


THE LIBRARY SHELF 


Indian Painting under British Tutelage. 


HE “‘old world” consists of the Euro-Asiatic continent, 

| with islands and continental fringes that lie within and 
along the seas which border it. The concepts of a separate 

Asia was foreign to the Roman world view, and dates rather 
from the decline of East Rome and the loss of the Asiatic pro- 
vinces to the Moslem infidel. It was only with the failure of the 
Crusades that ‘‘Europe”’ saw herself as set over against a foreign 
‘*Asia’’, which possessed all the mystery and attraction of another 
“nature”, as inevitably different as the other sex. In spite of 
greatly increased contacts and mutual knowledge, this polarity 
has persisted to our own time. For us, East-West is the most 
urgent question, and an understanding of its historic back- 
ground is instinctively sought by anyone who thinks. Such a 
vast matter is best studied through some particular aspect, and 
the history of art provides admirable examples, free from the 
passions which are still stirred by the recall of battles and politi- 
cal controversies. The evidence is there to be studied, and we 
have now the facilities of photography and publication to make 
possible for the first time an assessment of mutual influences. 
Such influences are radical or merely subsidiary according to 
the strength of the artistic tradition of the receiving party, not 
according to the force of the influence. Thus, in portraiture in 
England in the XVIIth century, the influence of Van Dyck was 
radical, because there was no strong native tradition. In 
XVIIIth-century France and England Chinoiserie was a fashion 
springing from a sense of sympathy with the half-understood 
philosophy and asymmetric naturalism of the East : but this was 
easily carried in the main stream of European culture. In China 
the vogue at the Manchu court for European science and realistic 
painting made merely a passing and superficial impression. In 
Japan, in the Momoyama period, at the end of the XVIth 
century, Portuguese fashions of dress and speech became all the 
rage: but this vogue was quickly rejected with great violence 
because of a suspicion of a threat of political dominance. But 
when, 250 years later, Japan finally opened her doors to the West, 








‘MY DEAR DUCHESS’ 


Social and Political Letters of the 
Duchess of Manchester, 1858-1869 


Edited by A. L. Kennedy 


This important collection of hitherto unpub- 
lished letters shows Lord Clarendon sometimes 
as a gossip, sometimes as a wit, sometimes as a 
remarkably far-seeing politician. 

Illustrated. 2\s. net 


STRAWBERRY FAIR 


A Biography of Frances, 
Countess Waldegrave, 1821-79 


Osbert Wyndham Hewett 


‘The story of Lady Waldegrave is among the 
most astonishing in the social history of nine- 
teenth century England, and her reputation is 
enhanced by the publication of this excellent 
and sympathetic biography.’—The Manchester 
Guardian. Illustrated. 18s. net 


HOUSEKEEPING IN 
THE 18th CENTURY 


Rosamond Bayne-Powell 


‘She has seasoned a fascinating hotch-potch of 

information with charm and wit enough to 

beguile anyone. —Birmingham Post. 
Illustrated 18s. net 
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Mountain Rat on Hindustani Almond by Zayn al-Din 


her art tradition was debilitated, and for a time influence became 
imitation of the most servile kind. 

India, too, has experienced Western influence in different 
degrees in the past four hundred years. In the heyday of Mughal 
rule, when Jesuit missionaries were welcomed at the court of the 
Emperor Akbar, the examples which they brought of European 
engraving and illuminated manuscripts excited much interest, 
not only for their religious subject-matter, but even more 
because they showed a completely new art style, the system of 
scientific perspective and chiaroscuro which had been intro- 
duced at the Renaissance in Italy and developed under the con- 
temporary Mannerism of Flanders from which these particular 
examples originated. Almost immediately we find the court 
artists copying and imitating these devices for rendering space 
and solidity. But the Mughal style was then in course of forma- 
tion, and this mastery of Western perspective became merely 
one of the elements in the full development of a highly vital style 
which lasted until the decline of the empire towards the middle 
of the XVIIIth century. 

A large export trade can grow up without at all affecting the 
taste or upsetting the traditions of a country—so long as the 
foreign market lay at a distance and could be supplied with goods 
like the large cotton hangings known in the XVIIth century as 
pintadoes, gaily painted with figures in compartments, and 
exported from the Coromandel coast, so long did the work 
remain thoroughly Indian. Although some of the figures wear 
European dress, these were highly valued in the West for their 
exotic character. It was only in the XVIIIth century, when 
merchants were joined by officials and soldiers, that commissions 
were given to painters by the actual patron on the spot. And 
these naturally followed the taste of the time. It appears that the 
eailiest considerable series produced to order were of natural 
history subjects commissioned by Sir Elijah Impey between 
1777 and 1780 from a Moslem painter, Zayn al-Din, who con- 
formed to the style of Western chiaroscuro in his careful work. 
These are now to be seen in the collection of the Linnean 
Society. 

Impey was not the first European to seek out a native artist, 
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but the painters who provided the two military adventurers 
Gentil and Polier with pictures simply copied earlier work in 
Mughal style. However, they were living in Faizabad and 
Lucknow at a period when taste at the courts of the Nawab 
had become thoroughly anglicised, so that portrait painters from 
England were employed for years, Tilly Kettle from 1771 to 
1773, Zoffany in 1784 and Ozis Humphry in 1786. And con- 
sequently the work of Polier’s native painter, Mihr Chand, does 
show some contamination from the realistic West in cast shadows 
and drapery folds. Similar work was produced for Jonathan 
Scott, Warren Hastings’ Persian secretary, 1779-85. Still in no 
case in this period was any radical concession made to the 
picture-making style of Europe. 

The theme of Mr. and Mrs. Archer’s bcok* is, however, 
painting in an “Indian-British’”’ style, and all their patient 
researches do not really take this back before 1800, although as 
we have seen there was some patronage of native artists in the 
last thirty years of the XVIIIth century. This included a few 
portrait miniatures or sketches on paper which they attribute 
to the period about 1782. Actually the examples cited in the 
Calcutta Art Gallery would seem to be some ten or twelve 
years earlier than this. They refer to traditions that the por- 
trayal of festivals and ceremonies on mica started at Murshida- 
bad about 1770 and that a Murshidabad painter had migrated to 
Patna and established himself there as catering for the British 
“colony” as early as 1790. But such traditions must remain 
shadowy in the absence of specific evidence: and, in fact, the 
earliest work of this painter at Patna, Sewak Ram, can be dated 
1807-9 as a result of the recent discovery of some drawings of 
which examples are reproduced. And by this date Tanjore 
Moochy was making drawings for Captain Gold’s Tanjore types, 
in his volume of Oriental Drawings ; and Din Ali was drawing in 
a similar European style in Farrukhabad in 1794,+ fifteen years 
before Broughton’s tour of the Mahratta country. 

The Archers’ method is to show the development of a 
“school”’ of British-Indian painting in each centre after skilfully 
sketching in the political and social background there, and this 
brings out the variety of traditions in the India of that day: but 
this method makes it harder to follow the general question of 
European impact on Indian art at this period, which they have 
deliberately not set out to write. The result is an essay in the 
taste of the expatriate British rather than a chapter in the history 
of the art of India. In a concluding chapter the authors point out 
that as the other traditions of painting which prevailed in non- 
British India well into the XIXth century gradually died, the 
new India of our time inherited this Indian British art as the 
most recent kind of vernacular, particularly since the coming of 
photography had, so to speak, driven it underground by about 
1880. 

The many apt quotations which the authors give from the 
published travel journals of the early XIXth century make these 
earnest and strenuous figures of the period before the Mutiny, 
and still more the ladies, responsive to every prospect in the sen- 
timental view that marks the final influence of the Romantic 
revival. These are the heroes of the book, rather than the obscure 
pedestrian artists who tried to recapture for them some of the 
fleeting impressions of romantic India which had been as admir- 
ably recorded in the aquatints of the Daniells. More independent 
of European models though equally produced for the British 
market in India were the sets of paintings on mica representing 
processions and ceremonies. Mica had been used in torchlight 
processions at the Muharram celebrations in Murshidabad at 
the beginning of the century for its glitter, and this may well have 
led to its use for painting. At any rate such paintings are both 
nearer to the vernacular and also more brilliant in colour than the 
other British-Indian painting. At Benares it was particularly 
favoured from about 1818, when Kamalpati specialised in this 
technique. And here it seems to have had a favourable effect on 
painting on paper, for about the middle of the century Benares 
school was producing some colourful “‘primitives’’ of crafts and 
occupations. 

Every page of the book witnesses to the exhaustive researches 
made by the authors, and their references are so numerous that it 
comes as a surprise to find that they seem unaware that the great 
bulk of the collection formed by Major Polier was acquired from 
the Hamilton Palace collection to which it had descended from 
William Beckford by the Berlin State Library in 1880. It is no 
doubt a sign of the times that they have not been able to work in 
the great collection. 

* Indian Painting for the British, 1770-1880. An essay by Mildred and W. G. 
Archer. Pp. xiv—145. 24 plates. Oxford University Press. 45s. 


+ As witness a drawing of Muzzaffar Jang acquired by the British Museum in 
1953- 
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ATTIC 
BLACK-FIGURE 
VASE-PAINT ERS 


BY SIR JOHN BEAZLEY 


This is a companion volume to the same author's Aftic 
Red-Figure Vase-Painters, published in 1942 and now out of 
print. A good proportion of all extant Attic black-figured 
vases and fragments are assigned to their painters or at least 
piaced in stylistic groups. It is hoped that the book will 
be found to make an important contribution to the history 
of Greek art, especially in the archaic period, not only from 
the point of view of style, but from the point of view of 
subject as well. Ample indexes facilitate reference. £6. 6s. net 


INDIAN PAINTING 
FOR THE BRITISH 
1770-1680 


AN ESSAY 
BY MILDRED AND W. G. ARCHER 


‘This is a scholarly, readable monograph on a subject which 
is little known... . adelightful record socially. The memoirs 
and letters of the period are drawn on, and the bewilderments 
and enthusiasms of a new class of employers are entertainingly 
conveyed.’ The Listener Illustrated 455. net 


AN ELIZABETHAN: 
SIR HORATIO PALAVICINO 


BY LAWRENCE STONE 


This book traces the career of a Genoese merchant who 
became a member of the Elizabethan landed gentry. His 
trading interests led him into international war finance, 
which in turn drove him to England. He then played a 
prominent part in English foreign policy and espionage 
during the critical decade 1585-95. At the same time he 
was increasing his capital by the most varied speculations 
and investing it in land. 

This biography is of interest and importance not merely 
for its own sake, but for the light it throws on the workings 
of Elizabethan politics, trade, finance and social movements. 


455. net 
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CANALETTO. By Vittorio Moscuint1. 
William Heinemann. 6 guineas. 


Although it may appear paradoxical 
and perhaps a trifle invidious to say so, 
this book is a sign of the times. Thirty 
years ago, when Canaletto’s works were 
beginning to engage the interest of art 
historians for the first time, it would 
have appeared inconceivable that a serious 
book on one who was perhaps the greatest 
Italian artist to devote himself to land- 
scape painting alone should have been 
written by an Italian. From quite early 
in his career Canaletto had always enjoyed 
the special favour of the English. Until 
well on in the present century by far the 
greatest part of his output was to be found 
in private collections in this country. In 
Italy, the country of his birth, almost 
nothing of his existed except for his very 
late and untypical reception piece painted 
in 1765 shortly after his admission to the 
Venetian Academy. Opportunities for 
Italians to study his works were therefore 
negligible 

But since the end of the First World 
War the situation has greatly changed. 
A stream of Canalettos, turning since 1945 
into a veritable torrent, has been flowing 
from this country to Italy, and a very 
tolerable number of the illustrations to 
Professor Moschini’s book are taken from 
paintings now in Italian collections, in- 
cluding some of the artist’s most splendid 
productions—the series formerly in the 
Liechtenstein Collection, which includes 
his earliest datable view of Venice. 

The introduction is a brief but subtle 
essay in interpretative appreciation ; the 
author does not attempt to add anything 





equanimity, 


every page of his book... . 
for narrative.” 


quietest chapters... . 
book.” 


4 printings already, 


Reginald P. Way 
ANTIQUE DEALER 


“For forty years, both in Bristol and in Bath, he pursued 
his delicate trade, facing slumps and booms with cautious 
making few mistakes and several lucky 
purchases, and loving his calling with a zest that animates 
He possesses a natural gift 
HAROLD NICOLSON (Observer) 


“The appeal of his memoir is less in the ‘finds’ described 
than in the clear delight he somehow got into his pages. 
He is so obviously a man who loved the trade he was 
born into that there is a glow of adventure about his 
A neetly told, very likeable 
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new in the way of facts, though he pro- 
vides a most valuable analytical table of all 
the definite information about the artist 
that research has so far brought to light 
together with a most useful bibliography. 
It is not in any way to decry the value of 
Moschini’s essay to say that the impor- 
tance of his book lies in the illustrations— 
more than 300 of them—rather than in 
the text. For the first time a really repre- 
sentative selection of reproductions of 
Canaletto’s works have been brought 
together between the covers of a single 
volume. It embraces drawings and 
etchings as well as paintings. The selec- 
tion is well balanced, and chosen to 
illustrate every phase of the artist’s style, 
the arrangement being roughly chrono- 
logical. In many instances, of course, 
anything like precision in this matter is 
hardly possible, especially as Canaletto 
ran a highly organised studio, which 
complicates the question of dating con- 
siderably. Nevertheless, it is over the 
question of chronology that critics are 
most likely to disagree with Professor 
Moschini’s views. I personally, for 
instance, should place H.M. the Queen’s 
“View of the Piazza and the Clock 
Tower” (Pl. 17) four or five years later, 
and the National Gallery’s ‘“‘Scuola di S. 
Rocco” (Pl. 111) four or five years earlier 
than Moschini appears to date them, for 
I now believe them to be almost contem- 
poraneous and painted about 1729-30; 
nor do I think the curious group of 
capricci lent by the Duke of Norfolk to 
last year’s Royal Academy Winter Exhibi- 
tion can have been painted much later 
than 1740, although Moschini situates 
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British Table and Ornamental Glass 
Crown 4to. x + 124 pages. Illustrated. 42s. net 
This book traces the evolution of the glass industry 
and shows how it came to develop in certain areas. 
0 


them after the artist’s return from London 
in or about 1755 (as did the catalogue 
entry at Burlington House). 

But these are small points in what can 
be, for once, in these days of cheap and 
ephemeral art books, truly described as a 
useful volume. It suffers, however, from 
two serious faults, for both of which the 
publisher alone is to blame. No sizes 
of the paintings are given, a really heinous 
crime in any art book, and especially sc 
in one like the present volume which aims 
at presenting “‘a full record of Canaletto’s 
activity.” Almost as serious is the fact 
that the translation is deplorable. 
Throughout the introduction Professor 
Moschini’s sensitive Italian prose is made 
almost impossibly difficult to follow. It is 
not that the anonymous translator is 
ignorant of the Italian language, but it is 
evident that he is completely at sea with 
the subject the book deals with. A touch- 
stone of his ignorance is the translation of 
the name of that well-known focus of 
Venetian life, the Molo, as “‘the Landing 
Stage”; literally correct no doubt, but 
without an opportunity to refer to the 
original Italian text it is calculated abso- 
lutely to baffle even highly knowledgeable 
topographers of Venice. Space does not 
allow the quotation of specific instances 
in detail, but from a long list I would 
instance particularly clumsy examples of 
translation on page 18 (para. 3). page 38 
(para. 2), and page 48 (para. 3), It is to 
be hoped that the publisher will put these 
easily remedied faults right before another 
volume of this excellent series I Sommi 
dell'Arte Italiano appears in English 


translation. F. J. B. WATSON. 
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L. M. Angus-Butterworth 


The book goes on to demonstrate that this industry 
is a very live and progressive one. 


The book is 


enhanced by many superb illustrations of antique 
and modern examples of British glassware. 


From Broad-Glass to Cut Crystal 


D. R. Guttery 


Royal 8vo. 172 pages. Illustrated. Approx. 42s. net 


This is the story of ‘Stourbridge Glass’ describing the 
trials and the triumphs of its development from its 
earliest phase of window-glass and _ bottle-making, 
through its adoption of lead glass, its pioneer experi- 
ments in pot-coloured glasses ; 


the exploitation of 


cutting and its golden age of cameo-carving and 
engraving to the renowned cut crystal of to-day. 


LEONARD HILL [BOOKS] LIMITED 


9 Eden Street, London N.W.| 
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SLOVAK FOLK ART. Editor: RuDOLF 


MreuiANn. Artia. £4 Ios. 


This second volume on the folk art of 
Czechoslovakia deals with ceramics, wood- 
carving, pictures on glass, and folk 
painting. It is a fascinating selection of 
examples of peasant art almost unknown 
to collectors and students in this country, 
and deserving of study by all save those 
designers who abet the potteries that seem 
to cater exclusively and increasingly for 
coffee bars and living-rooms where ferns, 
matting, and tubular support are the order 
of the day. The steady desecration, by 
imitation, of simple art forms and designs 
has, it is to be hoped, reached its peak, 
and it is refreshing to find in books such as 
this a reminder of the simplicity and whole- 
someness of the original inspirations. 

Although comparison with the originals 
is, of course, impossible, the colours seem 
exactly what one would expect, being 
logical in their relations to one another 
and to the subjects portrayed. Especially 
interesting are the paintings on glass, but a 
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far fuller text would have added greatly 
to the value of a most absorbing book. 
Jon Wywnne-Tyson. 


SUPPLEMENT TO THE LIFE AND 
WORK OF ROBERT HANCOCK. 
By Cyrit Cook, 1955. Tonbridge 
Printers. 505. 


Mr. Cook’s The Life and Work of 
Robert Hancock, published in 1948 by 
Chapman and Hall (reviewed in APOLLO 
for January, 1949), was the most thorough 
and exhaustive treatise on the celebrated 
engraver of Worcester porcelain that had 
then appeared. Hancock’s connection 
with Bow and Battersea, hitherto an un- 
certain attribution, was placed on a sure 
foundation. With commendable perse- 
verance and industry, Mr. Cook has now 
enlarged the scope of his research with his 
“Supplement” to the above work. 

The Supplement contains sixty extra 
designs (listed as ‘‘Items’’), all illustrated 
in half-tone, and fully described. More 





than half of these occur on Worcester 
porcelain, but six are ascribed to Battersea, 
including two unique enamel plaques with 
Fable subjects from Sir Geoffrey Hutchin- 
son’s Collection; and four “‘items’’ are 
claimed for Bow. Hancock is also credited 
with three rare examples of transfer-print- 
ing on salt-glazed pottery. 

Plates from “‘The Ladies Amuse- 
ment” and “‘The Artist’s Vade Mecum,”’ 
including some more bird pictures, either 
signed by, or attributed to Hancock on 
reasonable grounds, are here recorded, 
apparently for the first time. 

With the original work and the Supple- 
ment, Mr. Cook has carefully built up a 
formidable corpus of 180 Hancock designs, 
the majority of which he has found on 
English porcelain or enamels. This is 
surely the ‘‘compleat’’ Hancock. 

The Supplement, like the original 
work, is attractively produced. There is a 
supplementary bibliography, brought up to 
date, and a reliable index. 

A. J. Topprn. 








PRICES and VALUES 


HE amount of old silver available to collectors to-day 
Tas been limited perhaps more than other works of art 

by the accidents of history. Although in other ways 
durable, silver can be too easily melted for conversion either 
into coinage or for re-making into something else according 
to the dictates of fashion, so that, until the fairly recent 
appearance of antiquarian collectors, the survival of early 
pieces depended on their being protected, by some college or 
city company, from rapacious governments and extravagant 
heirs. In England, for example, there were two major calami- 
ties, the Dissolution of the Monasteries and the Civil War, 
which involved the wholesale destruction of silver. The first 
saw the loss of much Church and domestic plate, so that of 
the latter only a handful of pieces earlier than 1500 are known. 
The depredations of Charles I, and the systematic melting of 
plate by both sides during the war, were on an even more 
spectacular scale, and largely account for the rarity of 
Renaissance silver, which on the Continent, especially in 
Germany, is relatively common. Few have survived of the 
elaborately decorated salts, cups, and ewers which, though 
generally less intricate, are often in better taste than their 
prototypes by the goldsmiths of Augsburg and Nuremberg. 
An Elizabethan piece occasionally comes on to the market, 
as, for instance, the Galloway mazer, purchased two years 
ago by the National Museum of Antiquities of Scotland for 
£11,550. This standing mazer, dated 1569, by James Gray 
of Edinburgh, is one of seven Scottish mazers, and of about 
sixty English only three are of the standing type. Less 
important pieces can sometimes be found, but from the col- 
lector’s point of view English silver of the XVIth century 
and earlier is hardly a possible field. 

The survival of English silver between 1660 and 1830 was 
unhampered by the disturbances which beset the Conti- 
nental countries. German production never recovered from 
the Thirty Years’ War, and French silver of the XVIIth 
and XVIIIth centuries was made rare by extensive melting 
during the Revolution. Continental styles, however, had 
much influence in England, especially during the earlier 
part of this long period. Considerable numbers of Dutch 
craftsmen worked in London, and they were followed after 
1700 by Huguenot refugees, among them Paul de Lamerie, 
who instigated the return, about 1730, to more elaborate 
designs compared with the simplicity of the Queen Anne. 
This Rococo style lasted until about 1770, when there arose 
the most purely English style of all under the leadership of 
the brothers Adam. 

It is difficult to give any exact indication of the prices 
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and relative value of the great variety of objects produced 
between Charles II and the Regency. Broadly speaking, the 
earlier the date the higher the price, but even within a given 
period it is impossible to be precise, since the name of a 
famous maker or an interesting history may enhance the 
price of a piece of no greater merit than others. Tankards 
and porringers are associated particularly with Charles II, 
and the latter may fetch anything from £80 to over £1,000 
for a large piece with a cover. Usable pieces are worth more 
than unusable, and there is perhaps a general preference for 
small size. Small candelabra and candlesticks bring more 
than large, partly because the small ones tend to be earlier. 
A pair of Queen Anne candlesticks will fetch about £250- 
£300, a George I pair about £200-£250, and a George II 
pair about f{100-f£150. A George I coffee pot will cost 
£300-£400, whereas a George III piece can be had for about 
£80. These figures assume fine quality and condition and 
are only very approximate, but they do give some indication 
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By Eliza Godfrey, London, 1746 
Courtesy, H. R. Jessop, Ltd. 
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of the influence of period on price. Fashion, of course, has 
much to do with it, and the recent vogue for Regency has 
been reflected in the prices of silver in the style of Flaxman 
and Paul Storr. After 1830 prices fall sharply, as the feeling 
for shape, the fine drawing of the XVIIIth century, begins to 
disappear under an encrusted mass of naturalistic decora- 
tion. It is only justice that rather clumsy and ostentatious 
Victorian silver should not be highly valued, but one may 
perhaps wonder whether the price difference between work 
of 1720 and 1790 will not gradually diminish as considera- 
tions of rarity come to apply more equally to both periods. 

It is a popular misconception that silver is a more reliable 
investment than other works of art on account of the value 
of the metal. This is doubtless a survival from the days, 
now more than a hundred years past, when a collection of 
plate was regarded as a stable and easily realisable form of 
capital. To-day the melting down price of silver varies 
between 5s. and just over 6s. an ounce according to purity. 
Heavy Victorian pieces which are neither useful nor attrac- 
tive may be sold for not much more, but with even the 
most modest antique silver the melting down price has no 
relevance at all. Over the last ten years, however, fine silver 
has been a good investment. Prices have risen steadily 
since the war and are now up to 75 per cent higher than in 
1946. As with other works of art, fashion has decreed that 
some styles should appreciate more than others, and in the 
future more or less arbitrary fluctuations will doubtless 
occur, but on the whole there seems no reason why the 
steady rise should not continue. 

The most important single factor affecting price is neither 
period nor weight but condition, and for this reason a list of 
saleroom prices is an unreliable guide unless the objects have 


SALE ROOM NOTES AND PRICES 


FURNITURE. 


At Christie’s two sets of Chippendale mahogany chairs were sold 
for 340 gns. and 700 gns. The first was from the collection of the 
Rt. Hon. The Earl of Leven, and comprised six single chairs with 
interlaced quatrefoil medallions and cabriole legs. The other, a set of 
eight armchairs, the curved supports with moulding and beading and 
the square chamfered legs with recessed panels in the Chinese style, 
the backs and arms stuffed and covered in red floral damask, had been 
at Moor Parkin Hertfordshire. 400 gns. was paid for three Chippen- 
dale mahogany window seats with scroll ends and supported on 
cabriole legs ; these measured 49 in. wide. Earlier furniture which 
sold for a good price was a Charles II walnut settee and an open arm- 
chair en suite, which brought 150 gns. The moulded arms carved and 
gilt with scrolling foliage. 95 gns. was paid for a Queen Anne walnut 
bachelor’s chest, always popular with buyers. This example measured 
29} in. wide and was inlaid with arrow-pattern bands. An Adam 
marquetry commode with bowed front and concave ends sold for 
290 gns. This piece, which measured 42 in. wide, had panels inlaid in 
various woods with trophies and floral medallions. Another piece of 
Adam furniture was a large winged bookcase in mahogany measuring 
10 ft. 3in. high and 10 ft. 3 in. wide ; the upper part with glazed doors 
and the lower part with cupboards and drawers, the frieze carved with 
fluting and husk festoons ; it brought 220 gns. 

The Motcomb Galleries sold a gilt upright wall mirror carved in 
Chinese Chippendale style for £115. This measured 47 in. by 25 in. 
A gilt landscape mirror in three plates brought £80. This was carved 
in Chinese style with temples, trees and animals, and measured 
30 in. by 6o in. In another sale a pair of oak half-circle side tables on 
scrolled end supports, 5 ft. 3 in. wide, brought £92, and an Irish 
Chippendale mahogany galleried table on cabriole legs, £76. 

At Rogers, Chapman and Thomas a Georgian bureau bookcase 
in mahogany, measuring 3 ft. 6 in. wide, sold for £95—the upper part 
with moulded cornice and glazed latticework doors, the lower part 
with fitted interior enclosed by a fall front and four long drawers. A 
more unusual piece which these auctioneers included in another sale 
was a biack marble table with octagonal top inlaid with a coloured 
floral border, supported on a turned pillar and triform support. The 
table measured 22 in. and brought £23. Another unusual lot, which 
brought £25, was a Georgian actresses’ travelling dressing table, in 
mahogany, the rising top enclosing a mirror and fitted compartments 
with five drawers under. This piece measured 2 ft. 6in. wide. Painted 
furniture sold in these rooms included a pair of Georgian satinwood 
elbow chairs with pierced splat backs, the turned supports painted with 
floral swags and trophies. This pair sold for £51. £23 was paid fora 
similar chair in the same sale. A Sheraton style satinwood and inlaid 
bureau bookcase sold for £122. This also had painted decoration of 
flowers. The upper part with glazed lattice doors and the lower part 
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been seen. A piece may be perfectly genuine, but if its con 

dition is not good it may not fetch half the average top pric: 
for its kind. Several things must be considered: colour 

surface, line, and the possibility of alterations or repairs 

Once given a standard of comparison these points are no‘ 
usually very difficult to assess. It is not hard to imagine 
what the tea-caddy illustrated would look like if it was ir 
poor condition. The decoration might be rubbed, evenly o: 
in parts, destroying the crispness of detail and reducing the 
depth and sharpness of its drawing; the outline might be 
distorted, the surface pitted or scored. Repairs may simply 
mean undetectable straightening and beating out of dents, or 
they may extend to the replacement of small damaged feet or 
knobs, or even to substantial additions and inlays of large 
areas. Coats of arms can be cut out and replaced by patches, 
or erased, often leaving the metal paper-thin. Decoration 
may be added, and this was not uncommonly done by Vic- 
torian craftsmen to whom plainness was anathema. Then 
there are altered pieces, usually, at least in the case of modern 
alterations, with fraudulent intent. Tankards can be given 
lips to turn them into jugs ; mugs may be provided with lids 
to turn them into tankards ; early hall-marks can be forged, 
or genuine early hall-marks inlaid into a later piece. These 
last, however, are rare, for any tampering with hall-marks is 
a criminal offence carrying heavy penalties. 

It should be a first rule of collecting never to buy any- 
thing in poor condition. This requires not only money but 
courage and knowledge. Yet it will usually be a better invest- 
ment to pay what may seem too high a price for a really fine 
piece than to make do with the second best ; and particularly 
with silver, the ‘‘bargain”’ is apt to prove the worst investment 
of all. 


BY BRICOLEUR 


with writing section and concave panel doors under. This bureau 
measured 2 ft. 6 in. 

The furniture sold at Knight, Frank and Rutley’s sale rooms 
recently has included a pair of Chippendale carved giltwood pier 
glasses in the Gothic taste. These measured 6 ft. by 4 ft., the upper 
borders with waterfall decoration, birds and foliage with a domed 
floral cresting, the base rather similarly decorated and the uprights 
with pierced and carved architectural decoration. The pair sold for 
£160. A Georgian dining table, measuring 11 ft. gin. by 6 ft., brought 
£190. This had semi-circular ends and was on four turned pillars 
with tripod supports. A set of five Georgian arm chairs of Adam 
design with white painted frames brought £160. The backs oval and 
with serpentine seat-rails and fluted frames. Furniture sold by direc- 
tion of Lt.-Col. John Barrow included a pair of early XIXth century 
Chinese cabinets in scarlet lacquer, each with two drawers and shelves, 
4 ft. 3 in. wide, which brought £160. Rosewood furniture sent by this 
owner comprised a Regency sofa table which brought £145. It was 
banded with satinwood and the two drawers had lion mask brass 
handles, on end supports with splayed legs, 5 ft. The other was a pair 
of late Georgian card tables, also banded in satinwood and with star 
medallions, with shaped tops and square tapering legs with spade 
feet. The pair sold for £150. 

At Phillips, Son and Neale a Regency dwarf book-cabinet in 
mahogany strung with boxwood sold for £95. This had a breakfront 
and was fitted with three frieze drawers with three trellis wire doors 
below, 43 in. wide. An English mahogany sideboard, only 48 in. wide, 
brought £70. This piece had rounded ends and was fitted with a 
cellarette, drawer and cupboard. {£80 was paid for a breakfront 
Library bookcase of Chippendale design, with three tracery doors in 
the upper part and three panelled doors below ; 6 ft. long by 7 ft. gin. 
high. An XVIIIth century dining table in mahogany of fine faded 
colour banded with satinwood sold for £75. This comprised the two 
semi-circular end sections, a centre section with hinged flap, all on 
square reeded supports, and an extra leaf, g ft. 6 in. long in all. 


FRENCH FURNITURE 


The French furniture sold at Christie’s has included a set of four 
Louis XIV giltwood stools, which brought 1,350 gns. These had 
almost rectangular tops supported on square baluster and tapering 
legs united by X-shaped stretchers, carved in relief with floral and 
shell medallions, 21 in. wide. 1,800 gns. was paid for a pair of Louis 
XV bergéres with giltwood frames and with Beauvais tapestry covers 
depicting the La Fontaine Fables. This pair of bergéres had previ- 
ously been in the collection of the Empress Eugenie. A pair of Louis 
XV kidney-shaped tables with parquetry veneer and stamped G. 
Landrin M.E., sold for 2,800 gns. These measured 22} in. wide and 
had slight galleries to the top with tambour panels below and were 
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fitted with a toilet drawer. Boulle furniture was represented by a pair 
of dwarf cabinets, one stamped E. Levasseur in two places, which sold 
for 420 gns. and measured 30} in. wide. These had slightly break- 
fronts with a panelled door, inlaid with strapwork and scrolling foliage 
on a tortoiseshell ground, with verde antico marble slab tops. A Louis 
XVI black lacquer commode with two long drawers and with angles 
with fluted columns brought 480 gns. This was decorated in the 
Oriental style and with ormolu plaques, surmounted by a rouge royale 
marble slab, 52 in. wide. In another sale was a Louis XV parquetry 
commode stamped J. Rhenon, fitted with two long drawers, the sides 
and serpentine-shaped front inlaid with a trellis and cube design in 
rosewood borders, with ormolu mounts and porto santarara marble 
slab top, 38 in. wide. This commode brought 280 gns. 


CLOCKS. 


A bracket clock by Joseph Knibb was sold at Christie’s for 500 gns. 
This late XVIIth century piece had 64 in. square dial and striking 
movement, the backplate engraved and inscribed ‘“‘Joseph Knibb, 
Londoni fecit.’”” Contained in an ebonised case with domed hood and 
mounted with pierced and repoussé metal gilt plaques, surmounted 
by four cone finials, 12 in. high. Another English bracket clock by a 
well-known maker, Eardley Norton of London, brought £125. This 
clock, slightly later than the preceding example, dating from second 
half of the XVIIIth century, had a chiming movement on fourteen 
bells and arched dial. The mahogany case with domed hood and gilt 
metal pierced and repoussé plaques, surmounted by flaming vase 
finials, 254 in. high. An American bracket clock by Thos. Daft of 
New York brought 44 gns. This also had a mahogany case with domed 
hood and dated from the late XVIIIth century, 184 in. high. Long- 
case clocks sold at Christie’s have included one by Daniel Quare of 
London, which sold for 82 gns. It was an early XVIIIth century piece 
contained in a Dutch walnut case with domed hood surmounted by 
figures of Atlas and two angels, g ft. 2 in. high. Another English 
longcase clock, this one by Dan. Delandier of London, brought 
54 gns. It was contained in a plain mahogany case, 7 ft. 5 in. high. 
The striking movement with silvered metal chapter ring and rotating 
calendar showing days of the week and month, c. 1725. 

The Motcomb Galleries sold a French boulle and ormolu bracket 
clock by Jean Lemire of Paris for £75 and a mahogany grandfather 
clock with brass and steel dial, calendar and striking movement, by 
Wm. Wise of Wantage, for £30. 


CARPETS. 


At Christie’s the rugs and carpets sold recently have included a 
Sarouk rug, 6 ft. 4 in. by 4 ft. 4 in., which brought 125 gns. This was 
woven with flowers, plant stems and birds on a buff ground in an 
arch-shaped niche, the borders on dark blue and pink grounds. 
85 gns. was paid for an Agra rug measuring 8 ft. g in. by 8 ft. 10 in., 
the blue ground designed with a shaped central panel and two hang- 
ing vases and the border with medallions and strapwork and raised 
medallion flowers. The carpets have included a Chinese example with 
a floral design on a powder-blue ground bordered with flower sprays, 
fruits and emblems on a yellow ground ; 11 ft. 7 in. by 8 ft. 11 in., it 
sold for 135 gns. An Ispahan carpet of about the same size, 11 ft. gin. 
by 8 ft. 6 in. brought 180 gns. This also had a pale blue ground but 
designed with interlaced flowering stems in colours, within red and 
blue borders. A Sarouk carpet measuring ro ft. by 8 ft. 3 in. and 
woven with an all-over floral design on a white ground with blue and 
red borders sold for 190 gns. and a.large Persian carpet, 20 ft. g in. by 
15 ft. 10 in. with shaped central panel on a red ground sold for 170 gns. 

Phillips, Son and Neale made £200 for a Savonnerie carpet which 
measured 16 ft. 6in. by 11 ft. gin. This had a typical floral border 


enclosing a similar oval panel on a pink ground. These auctioneers 
also sold two Runners for £100 and £95. The first from Agra with 
trellis and flowers on an ivory field, 11 ft. 4 in. by 3 ft. ro in., and the 
other Persian with five geometric medallions on a dark blue field 
within a similar ivory border, 9 ft. 6in. by 4 ft. 6 in. 

At the Motcomb Galleries the rugs have included two Persian 
examples which each fetched £40. One 6 ft. 9 in. by 4 ft. 6 in. had 
angular motifs in red, blue, green and brown, and the other, a prayer 
rug with foliated lattice niche and stripe border, 4 ft. 9 in. by 2 ft. 11 in. 
A Turkey carpet with conventional design in blue and yellow on a blue 
field brought £120 and measured 21 ft. 3 in. by 12 ft. 8 in. anda 
Persian corridor rug, 22 ft. 10 in. by 3 ft. 3 in., with motifs on a blue 
ground within a white and red border, £34. 

Rogers, Chapman and Thomas made £38 for a Baluchistan rug, 
g ft. 7 in. by 6 ft. 1 in. with a blue and ivory pattern on a terracotta 
ground, g ft. 7 in. by 6 ft. 1 in. 


ENGRAVINGS. 


In a collection of framed engravings sold recently at Christies’ was 
a set of four of the action between H.M.S. Java and The Constitution, 
December 2gth, 1812, after N. Pocock by R. and D. Havell, which 
sold for 105 gns. In the same collection were other naval subjects, a 
pair of H.M.S. Pallas with Minerve and Consorts, May 14, 1806, after 
N. Pocock by J. Wells, 22gns. Two others, which sold for 24 gns., 
were the Capture of the Guillaume Tel by H.M.S. Penelope, March 
30th, 1800, after N. Pocock by J. Wells and H.M.S. San Fiorenzo 
and her prize, La Piedmontaise after the action, March 8th, 1808, also 
after N. Pocock, by W. I. Bennett. In the sale were engravings in 
colour, including a set of three of the Battle of Copenhagen, April 2nd, 
1801, after and by R. Dodd, which made 38 gns. A framed coloured 
engraving of the ‘“‘Sportsman’s Return”’ after G. Morland by W. Ward, 
A.R.A., brought 32 gns. and a view of Somerset House, after T. H. 
Shepherd, by R. Havell also 32 gns. 


HOUSE SALES. 


London, N.7. Phillips, Son and Neale held a House Sale at 267, 
Camden Road, London N.7, by direction of the Administrators of the 
late Miss M. Shircore at which £82 was paid for a Capo-di-Monte 
state coach with four horses, coachman, footman and interior figures, 
on oblong base, 26 in. long, painted with sprays of flowers. 


The contents of Forest Farm, Windsor Forest, Nr. Ascot, Berks., 
were sold by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley by direction of the 
Trustees of His Grace the 7th Duke of Newcastle decd. and the 
Executors of Her Grace, Kathleen, Duchess of Newcastle, decd. The 
French furniture included a pair of Louis XV encoigneurs stamped 
J. Dautriche, which sold for £1,000. These were in tulipwood 
inlaid with floral marquetry and mounted in ormolu, Brescia marble 
tops, 2 ft. 6 in. wide. and a pair of French cabinets of the Directoire 
period, in walnut, with shaped fronts inlaid with brass stringings, 
4 ft. wide. English furniture included a Georgian secretaire tallboy 
in walnut, the upper part with six drawers and the lower part with 
pull-out front, 3 ft. 4 in. wide, which sold for £160, and a pair of 
Chippendale mahogany hanging display shelves supported by clusters 
of turned pillars with urn finials, 2 ft. 3 in. wide. The pair sold for 
£105. 

Porcelain included a Dresden garniture de cheminée comprising a 
pair of six-branch candelabra and a clock, 22 in. high. These were 
supported by juvenile figures and encrusted with flowers. The set 
made £105. £145 was paid for a pair of Sevres vases with gros bleu 
and gilt diaper ground with reserves of figures after Watteau, ormolu 
handles, 25 in. high. 





Register of London Picture Dealers 


Gallery 


APPLEBY BROTHERS 
27 WILLIAM IV STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


M. BERNARD 
21 RYDER STREET, S.W.1 


ALFRED BROD, LTD. 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1 
FORES LTD. 
123, NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


FROST & REED, LTD. 
41 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


FINE ART SOCIETY LIMITED 
148 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 





MAYfair 5319 


Specialities 


Paintings of all Schools — Speciality, Large Pictures 
The Finest Paintings and Drawings of all Schools 


Fine Paintings by the XVIIth Century Dutch Masters 
Old and Modern 
Sporting Paintings, Drawings and Prints 


Paintings by Old and Modern Masters 
Old Engravings and Modern Colour Prints 


Paintings and Water-colours of the XIXth and XXth centuries 


Specialists in Early English Water-colours 
(Carried on overleaf ) 








Register of London Picture Dealers — continued 





Gallery Specialities 

GEOFFREY GLYNN Old Paintings 

116b KINGS ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W.3 Decorative old prints of Views, Flowers and Birds 
WILLIAM HALLSBOROUGH LTD. 

12 PICCADILLY ARCADE, S.W.1 Old Masters 
ARTHUR JEFFRESS (PICTURES) XIXth and XXth Century Paintings of Fantasy 

28 DAVIES STREET, W.1 and Sentiment 
KENSINGTON ANTIQUE GALLERIES Ltd. Paintings of all Schools 

156 KENSINGTON CHURCH ST., W.8 Bayswater 2909 Export a Speciality 
PAUL LARSEN 

43 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W11 Fine Paintings by Old Masters of all Schools 


THE LEFEVRE GALLERY 
30 BRUTON STREET, W.1 


LEGGATT BROS. 
30 ST. JAMES'S STREET, S.W.1 


XIXth and XXth Century French Paintings 


English Paintings of the XVIllth and XIXth Centuries 


LEGER GALLERIES Old Masters of the English and Continental Schools, XIVth to 
13 OLD BOND STREET, W.1 XIXth Centuries, and Early English Water Colours 


G. M. LOTINGA LTD. 


57 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 Old and Modern Masters 


MARLBOROUGH FINE ART LTD. Finest Old Masters, 

17-18 OLD BOND STREET, W.1 HYDe Park 6195 French Impressionists and Contemporary Artists 
THE MATTHIESEN GALLERY 

142 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 Old Masters & French Impressionists 
O’HANA GALLERY February 28th to March 17th Exhibition of Eight Contemporary 


Painters from Switzerland. March 21st to April 11th Exhibition 


13 CARLOS PLACE, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 ; : ; ike 
of Sculpture in precious metals by Renato Signorini 


OLD MASTERS GALLERIES (WENGRAF) LTD. 


21 DAVIES STREET, W1 Early Italian, Flemish and Spanish Schools 

THE PARKER GALLERY Marine, Military, Sporting and Topographical Paintings and 
2 ALBEMARLE STREET, W.1 Prints; Old Maps, Ship Models, Weapons and Curios 

ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO French Paintings & Drawings of the XIXth & XXth Centuries 
19 CORK STREET, W.1 Old Masters and Contemporary Art 

FRANK T. SABIN Old Master Paintings, English and French Colour Prints, Sport- 
PARK HOUSE, 24 RUTLAND GATE. S.W7 ing Prints, Topographical Prints and Drawings, Rowlandson 


Drawings, etc. Continuous Exhibitions and Catalogues issued 


SIDNEY F. SABIN 
3, JUBILEE PLACE, S.W.3. Flaxman 4149 


EUGENE SLATTER 
30 OLD BOND STREET, W.1 


Old Masters 


Dutch and Flemish Masters 


ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS Old and Modern Pictures of International Value for 
31 BRUTON STREET, W.1 Private Collectors and Public Galleries 
WILDENSTEIN & CO., LTD. Paintings, Drawings, Sculpture 
147 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 by the Finest Masters 
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